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o  2-methoxvethanol ,    or   2-ME,    also   known  as  methyl 


cellosoive,    Dowanol    EM,    PRIST,    ethylene   qlycol 


monomethvl  ether,    and  by  other  names. 


-more- 


Also  implicated  are  acetates  related  to  these  two  chemicals: 
2-ethoxyethanol  acetate  and  2-methoxyethanol  acetate. 

Until  a  few  months  aqo,  the  Environmental  Protections  Agency  was 
considerinq  action  to  ban  the  use  of  these  chemicals  in  certain 
circumstances.  But  instead,  EPA  decided  to  refer  them  to  OSHA  for 
possible  action.  This  isn't  the  first  time  OSHA  has  heard  aixDut  these 
reproductive  risks:  In  a  1983  bulletin,  NIOSH,  the  National  Institute 
for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  recommended  that  these  ^rcol  ethers 
should  "be  regarded  in  the  workplace  as  having  the  potential  to  cause 
adverse  reproductive  effects  in  male  and  female  workers.™  It's  just 
that  OSHA  hasn't  done  anythinq  about  it.  Now  OSHA  has  until  Uovember  to 
respond  to  EPA's  referral.  But  even  if  it  begins  work  bo  tighten  its 
standards,  don't  expect  a  final  result  until  around   1988. 

These  chemicals  are  widely  used  as  solvents  in  souse'  trades  and 
industries.  They  can  be  found  as  ingredients  in  printing;  Ms,  paints, 
varnishes,  lacquers,  paint  removers,  cleaning  solvents,  aidfesives,  and 
photographic  developers.      They   are   also   used   as    jet  f'lvfif  additives. 

-more- 


They   are   used    in    the   electronics    industry,    in   the  manufacturing  of 
printed  circuit  boards  and  semiconductors. 

In  laboratory  tests,  male  animals  exposed  to  these  chemicals  at 
levels  BELOW  CURRENT  OSHA  LIMITS  suffered  sterility,  and  shriveling  of 
their  testicles.  When  female  laboratory  animals  were  exposed,  the 
result  was   increased  rates  of  fetal  deaths  and  birth  defects^ 

Researchers  from  NIOSH  have  found  significantly  reduced  sperm 
counts  among  male  workers  exposed  to  these  glycol  ethers. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  these  glycol  ethers  may  damage  the 
blood  and  immune  system,   and  the  nervous  system. 

Workers  may  inhale  fairly  large  amounts  of  these  cfiemicals  when 
they  are  used  in  paints,  inks,  and  coatings,  because  the  glycol  ethers 
have  to  evaporate  into  the  workplace  air  in  order  for  thematerial  to 
dry.  But  skin  exposure  in  these  same  operations  can  be  ver?  important: 
These  glycol  ethers  can  be  rapidly  absorbed,  even  thraigh  healthy, 
intact  skin.  Once  absorbed,  they  get  into  the  bloodstream  and  travel 
through    the    body    to  do   their  damage.      In   some   situtisns  the   skin 


-more- 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 

in  2012  with  funding  from 

Boston  Library  Consortium  Member  Libraries 


http://archive.org/details/executivecouncil86918afl2 


exposure  may  be  more  significant  than  the  breathinq  exposure. 

It  isn't  always  easy  to  know  when  you  are  using  a  product  with  one 
of  these  qlycol  ethers  in  it.  Labels  on  containers  often  don't  tell 
you.  Ask  your  employer  for  Material  SafetyData  Sheets  on  the  chemicals 
you  are  working  with. 

For  a  fact  sheet  on  glycol  ethers,  write: 


Workers'  Institute  for  Safety  and  Health 
1126  -  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC  20036 


-30- 
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August    29,     1986 


Arthur  R.  Osborn 

Pres . ,  Mass •  AFL/CIO 

8  Beacon  Street,  3rd  Floor 

Boston,  MA  0210  8. 


Dear  Mr^/Osborn, 


I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  let  you  know  I 
appreciate  the  Massachusetts  AFL/CIO  not  endorsing  a  candidate  in  the 
primary . 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  future,  either  in 
Congress  or  as  an  active  member  of  the  Democratic  Party. 


Best  Wishes, 


James     Roosevelt,     Jr 


JR/ng 


Paid  for  by  the  Jim  Roosevelt  for  Congress  Committee,  259  Elm  Street,  Somerville,  MA  02144  (617)  625-1000 
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TO:    All  State  Federations 
Central  Labor  Councils 
Regional  Directors 
Field  Staff 

COPE  Regional  Directors 
COPE  VIP  Directors 


August  18,  1986 


Dear  Trade  Unionist: 

One  of  the  most  important  programs  undertaken  by  the  AFL-CIO  in  recent  years  is  the 
establishment  of  a  national  grass-roots  lobbying  program  known  as  the  Legislative  Action 
Committee  network. 

Since  its  inception  in  1981,  this  apparatus  has  significantly  strengthened  Labor's 
lobbying  impact  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  In  large  measure  that  network  shares  the  credit  for  a 
string  of  important  AFL-CIO  legislative  victories  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  recent 
years,  including  the  1982  defeat  of  the  Balanced  Budget  Amendment,  the  1984  passage  of 
bankruptcy  reform  legislation,  passage  of  a  tax  reform  bill  that  will  not  tax  employee 
benefits  and  passage  of  the  1986  anti-polygraph  and  anti-double-breasted  contracting  bills. 
The  performance  of  the  LAC  network  has  been  so  successful  that  a  number  of  international 
unions  and  several  state  federations  have  begun  to  develop  their  own  grass-roots  lobbying 
programs. 

It  is  clear  from  my  perspective  that  the  future  legislative  successes  of  organized  labor 
within  the  federal,  state  and  local  government  depend  in  large  measure  on  the  extent  to 
which  we  expand  our  grass-roots  lobbying  capabilities  at  all  levels  of  legislative  decision- 
making. 

We  fully  recognize  here  at  national  headquarters  that  many  of  the  problems  we  face  in 
Congress  are  similar  to  those  confronted  every  day  by  our  state  federations  and  central 
labor  councils  in  the  state  legislatures  and  city  halls  throughout  this  nation.  Yet  to  meet 
these  challenges  successfully  will  require  the  widest  possible  involvement  of  local  union 
leaders  and  their  rank-and-file  union  members  as  grass-roots  advocates  on  behalf  of  our 
legislative  agenda. 

When  the  100th  U.S.  Congress  meets  to  conduct  its  business  next  year,  we  will  embark 
upon  an  ambitious  expansion  of  our  federal  Legislative  Action  Committee  (LAC)  program. 
In  preparation  for  this  we  have  recently  published  a  completely  redesigned  LAC 
informational  brochure.   A  copy  of  this  pamphlet  is  enclosed  for  your  review. 


-2 


You  will  notice  that  the  brochure  is  significantly  different,  not  only  in  terms  of  its 
graphic  presentation,  but  in  content,  as  well.  Since  we  fully  realize  here  that  our  ability  to 
conduct  successful  grass-roots  lobbying  at  the  federal  level  depends  upon  the  continued 
cooperation  of  our  state  and  local  central  bodies,  the  pamphlet  is  generic  in  its  approach  to 
the  legislative  process.  Thus,  in  discussing  the  legislative  challenges  labor  faces,  the 
brochure  emphasizes  the  need  for  grass-roots  involvement  at  all  levels  —  federal,  state  and 
local.  As  a  result,  it  can  be  used  for  developing  grass-roots  labor  lobbying  networks  at  all 
levels  of  government. 

I  hope  you  will  find  this  pamphlet  useful.  If  you  have  any  questions  about  it  or  about 
establishing  (a)  Legislative  Action  Committee(s),  please  do  not  hesitate  to  get  in  touch  with 
Mike  Gildea  of  my  staff  (202/637-5246),  who  is  the  project  director  for  the  AFL-CIO  grass- 
roots lobbying  program. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  continuing  assistance  on  our  federal  legislative  agenda. 

In  solidarity, 


'         L. 


Uh  ffl- 


'S£AX.  Ill  llPZfMXt^ 

Robert  McGlotten,  Director 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LEGISLATION 


Enclosure 


u- 


MassCOSH 


Massachusetts  Coalition  for  Occupational  Safety  &  Health 


718  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02115 
(617)  277-0097 


458  Bridge  Street 

Springfield,  MA  01103 

(413)  732-2847 


To         :  MassCOSH  Member  Unions  and  Supporters 
From       :  Nancy  Lessin,  Director,  MassCOSH 
Subject    :  Upcoming  Meeting  to  Finalize  Plans  For 

Success  of  "MassCOSH  Week" 
Date       :  8/26/86 


and  Assure  the 


A  meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  September  16th  from  8:OQ 
A.M.  -  10:00  A.M.  at  the  Labor  Guild,  761  Harrison  Ave.,  Boston 
(Gavin  Conference  Room)  to  make  final  plans  and  arrangements  for 
"MassCOSH  Week"  (September  Sl-27) .  During  "MassCOSH  Week"  locals 
across  the  state  will  be  engaging  in  fundraising  activities  such 
as  plant  gate  collections  and  raffles  to  benefit  MassCOSH. 

The  success  of  "MassCOSH  Week"  depends  on  planning,  outreach 
and  publicity  (see  enclosed  minutes).  This  final  planning  meeting 
before  "MassCOSH  Week"  will  be  critical  to  the  week's  success, 
and  everyone  is  urged  to  attend!  You  can  make  a  difference! ! ! 

Please  R.S.V.P.  regarding  your  attendance  at  this  meeting  to 
the  Boston  MassCOSH  office  (S77-0097).  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  continued  support! 

(Free  parking  is  available  in  the  lot  next  to  761  Harrison  Ave.) 


20,000  copies  of  the  enclosed  brochure  are  now 
available!   Call  MassCOSH  at  277-0097  to  get 
copies  for  your  local. 


MINUTES  :  "FOLLOW-UP  MEETING  OF  LABOR  LEADERS" 

August  25,  1986 

In  Attendance: 

Bob  Spinney,  Financial  S.T.,  Sheetmetal  Workers  #17 

Chair,  Mass.  AFL-CIO  Health  and  Safety  Comm. 
Judy  Reardon,  Boston  Globe  Employees  Association 
Bill  Webb,  Safety  Committee  Chair,  UWUA  369 
Enid  Eckstein,  Organizer,  ACTWU 

Edward  Mylett,  President,  Newspaper  Pressmen  Local  3 
Enrico  Piatelli,  S.T.,  Newspaper  Pressmen  Local  3 
David  Brenner,  President,  Laundry  8.  Dryc  leaning  Workers  66 
Edward  Boyle,  S.J.,  Labor  Guild 
Laurie  Sheridan,  Chair,  IUE  201  Women's  Committee; 

Executive  Board,  C.L.U.W. 
Charley  Richardson,  MassCOSH  Executive  Committee 
Marc i a  Hams,  MassCOSH  staff 
Nancy  Lessin,  MassCOSH  staff 

Before  the  meeting  began,  Ron  Malloy,  Business  Agent,  I.U.E. 
Local  SOI,  the  meeting's  chair,  was  called  away  on  emergency 
union  business.  Charley  Richardson  of  the  MassCOSH  Executive 
Committee  assumed  duties  of  the  chair  and  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  8:30  A.M.   The  meeting  began  with  a  review  of  plans  in 
progress  for  "MassCOSH  Week".  Those  reported  on  included: 

*  20,000  fundraising  brochures  describing  MassCOSH  and 
announcing  "MassCOSH  Week"  will  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion at  labor  events  and  to  unions  by  Friday,  Aug. 29. 

*  MassCOSH  stickers  with  a  slogan  (ex:  "Support  MassCOSH 
For  Your  Health")  will  be  priced  and  may  be  ordered. 

*  Utility  Workers  369  will  be  acting  as  a  "Pacesetter" 
for  MassCOSH  Week .  Announcements  have  gone  out  and 
stewards  and  chief  stewards  will  be  collecting  dona- 
tions from  their  membership  during  the  week  of  Labor 
Day. 

*  The  Newspaper  Pressmen  Local  3  has  sent  a  letter  to  all 
the  chapels  for  posting  announcing  MassCOSH  Week  and 
requesting  donations  from  the  membership. 

*  The  Boston  Globe  Employees  Association  will  be  making  a 
contribution  to  MassCOSH  in  the  very  near  future  in  an 
amount  over  $1 /member .. the  exact  amount  is  a  surprise! 

*  The  Mass.  AFL-CIO  has  sent  out  a  letter  to  al 1  affili- 
ates explaining  the  funding  crisis  at  MassCOSH, 
announcing  MassCOSH  Week,  and  requesting  all  locals 
participate  in  fundraising  activities  for  MassCOSH 
during  that  week. 


Enid  Eckstein  from  ACTWU  will  do  follow-up  with  ACTWU 
locals  in  the  Fall  River/New  Bedford  area 

The  UE  was  holding  a  meeting  in  Holyoke  at  the  same 
time  as  this  (8/E5)  meeting,  but  told  MassCOSH  it  would 
be  encouraging  plant  gate  collections  or  other  fund- 
raising  activities  with  its  locals  throughout  the  state 
during  MassCOSH  Week. 

Brochures  on  MassCOSH  Week  will  be  distributed  at  the 
Labor  Day  Breakfast  being  hosted  by  the  Greater  Boston 
Labor  Counc  i 1 

A  copy-ready  announcement  of  MassCOSH  Week  is  being 
prepared  and  will  be  mailed  out  to  labor  press  in  the 
near  future 

A  press  release  announcing  MassCOSH  Week  and  describing 
MassCOSH  and  our  funding  crisis  will  be  sent  to  area 
press. 


The  next  discussion  was  on  additional  activities  needed  to 
make  MassCOSH  Week  a  success.  The  following  items  were  discussed: 

*  In  planning  follow-up  to  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO's  affiliate 
mailing,  there  should  be  coordinators  that  will  take 
major  responsibility  for  three  identified  sectors: 
Building  Trades,  Industrial  Unions,  and  Public  Sector. 
Bob  Spinney  volunteered  to  coordinate  follow-up  with 
the  Building  Trades.  Volunteers  still  need  to  be  found 

for:  Industrial  Sector: 

and   Public  Sector:  

Any  volunteers? 

*  Follow-up  should  include  a  letter  and/or  phone  call  to 
al  1  locals.  This  was  seen  as  desirable  but  not  pos- 
sible. A  suggestion  was  made  to  target  those  locals  who 
we  (MassCOSH  staff,  member  locals  and  supporters)  have 
contact  with.  A  phone  bank  or  series  of  phone  banks 
would  be  ideal  to  accomplish  this.  MassCOSH  staff  will 
work  on  collecting  names  of  locals  and  their  officers 
in  this  "targeted"  group  and  assign  various  locals  and 
supporters  a  certain  number  of  phone  calls  to  make  in 
early  September  to  encourage  locals'  active  participa- 
tion in  MassCOSH  Week. 

*  Area  Labor  Councils  and  District  Councils  were  identi- 
fied as  being  "key"  forums  for  presentations  on 
"MassCOSH  Week"  at  their  September  meetings.  Joe  Joyce 
will  be  contacted  for  assistance  in  arranging  these 
present at  ions. 


*  It  was  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  very  helpful  to 
know  which  locals  routinely  do  plant  gate  collections 
so  that  we  could  be  sure  to  contact  them.  Joe  Joyce 
will  be  contacted  to  see  if  he  has  any  information  on 
this. 

*  The  UAW  will  be  contacted  about  its  convention  on  9/23 

*  We  will  look  into  having  a  table  at  the  Lawrence  Labor 
Day  Event  on  September  1st. 

*  Locals  need  to  be  contacted  about  putting  a  MassCOSH 
speaker  on  their  September  membership  meeting  agendas. 

There  was  then  a  discussion  of  the  proposed  "Celebration"  to 
close  MassCOSH  Week.  Everyone  agreed  that  in  order  to  put  the 
energy  needed  into  making  MassCOSH  Week  a  success,  organizing  a 
celebration  at  the  close  of  the  week  was  really  out  of  the 
question.  Several  alternatives  were  proposed: 

1.  Have  several  locals  chip  in  on  a  "hospitality  suite"  at 
the  Mass.  AFL-CIO  convention  to  thank  locals  for  their 
participation  in  MassCOSH  Week.  Discussion  of  this  was 
tabled  until  next  meeting  or  after  the  close  of 
MassCOSH  Week. 

2.  Ask  the  sign  painters  local  to  donate  a  large  "Thank 
You"  sign  that  could  be  prominently  displayed.  One 
possible  place  for  display  could  be  a  MassCOSH  booth  at 
the  Mass.  AFL-CIO  convention  (Bob  Spinney  will  check 
with  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO  for  approval  for  such  a  MassCOSH 
booth).  It  was  also  suggested  that  locals  be  asked  to 
take  PICTURES  of  fundraising  activities  they  host 
during  MassCOSH  Week  and  send  them  to  MassCOSH.  These 
photos  could  be  posted  on  and  around  the  sign. 

The  final  discussion  was  on  establishing  an  on-going  task 
force  to  begin  work  on  long-range  funding  solutions  including 
United  Way  'Donor  Option'  and  state  support  for  workplace  health 
and  safety  training  and  education.   All  those  interested  in 
serving  on  such  a  task  force  should  call  MassCOSH  at  277-0097. 

A  next  and  final  meeting  on  planning  for  MassCOSH  week  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  September  16  at  8:00  A.M.  at  the  Labor  Guild, 
761  Harrison  Ave.,  Boston.  This  meeting  will  be  critical  to  the 
success  of  MassCOSH  Week  and  all  are  urged  to  attend. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  10:00  A.M. 


Give  During 

"MassCOSH  Week" 

September  2 1  -27 

1986 


During  "MassCOSH  WEEK"  workers  and  unions  across 

Massachusetts  will  be  engaging  in  fundraising  activities  and  making 

contributions  to  MassCOSH. 

Federal  funding  that  has  sustained  the  bulk  of  MassCOSH  services, 

training  programs  and  technical  assistance  for  the  last  six  years  will 

end  on  September  30,  1 986. 

Please  join  in  helping  MassCOSH  at  this  critical  time.  Your 

contribution  can  help  prevent  needless  suffering  and  save  lives! 

Watch  for  announcements  from  your  union  on  fundraising 

activities  being  planned  for  "MassCOSH  Week"! 


To  contribute  to  MassCOSH  directly,  complete  the  following 
form  and  return  to: 


"MassCOSH  Week" 
718  Huntington  Ave.  or 
Boston,  MA  021 15 


"MassCOSH  Week" 
458  Bridge  St. 
Springfield, 
MA  01 103 


Yes,  I  want  to  help!  Here's  my  contribution  of: 


.S5. 


_SI0. 


_S25. 


.other:. 


Name:    _ 
Address:. 


-Zip. 


Union/Organization: 


Please  make  checks  payable  to  MassCOSH 

MassCOSH  is  a  tax-deductible, 

charitable  organization. 
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SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES 

INTERNATIONAL  UNION,   AFL-CIO,   CLC 
1313  L  STREET  N.W.  •  WASHINGTON,   DC.   20005  •  (202)  898-3200 
JOHN  J.  SWEENEY  RICHARD  W.  CORDTZ 

INTERNATIONAL  PRESIDENT  INTERNATIONAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER 


August  18,  19  86 


Mr.  Arthur  Osborn 

President 

Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 

3rd  Floor 

8  Beacon  Street 

Boston,  MA   02108 


Dear  Brother  Osborn: 


Because  of  solid  labor  backing  and  the  support  of  hundreds 
of  allied  organizations  and  individuals,  our  boycott  of  the 

Hyatt-Regency  New  Orleans  has  been  successful  last  month  the 

hotel  signed  a  first  contract  with  SEIU  Local  100  and  the 
service  workers  there  now  have  a  chance  at  the  kind  of  wages, 
benefits  and  working  conditions  they  deserve. 

For  us,  the  contract  means  the  end  of  a  five-year  struggle. 
For  organized  labor  and  our  friends,  it  represents  a  significant 
step  forward  in  a  part  of  the  country  that  is  particularly 
hostile  to  labor  unions. 

We  thank  you  for  honoring  our  boycott  and  for  supporting  our 
campaign.   And  now  we  ask  that  you  conscientiously  patronize  the 
Hyatt-Regency  New  Orleans  and  enjoy  the  service  of  a  unionized 
workforce  you  helped  win! 

Again,  our  heartfelt  thanks. 

Sincerely  and  fraternally,  . 


\fUo 


(jojan  J.  Sweeney 
International  President 


JJS:cll 


Untieb  Srteeltoorkrs  of  America 


WIULIAM   J.    FOLEY 
DIRECTOR 

OOMENIC    A.    DIPILATO 

ASSISTANT    DIRECTOR 


AFL-CIO 

DISTRICT  ONE 

43  HARVARD  STREET 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS  01609 


TELEPHONE 
(617)756-3577 


AuguAt  18,    1986 


DEAR  MEMBER: 

Please  be  advised  that  William  J.  Foley,  Director,  District  One., 
United  Ste.elwon.keAA  ofi  America,  along  with  the.  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts Sub-District  O^ice  Legislative,  Committee.,  Mhole.hzaSLte.dly, 
endorse  Tom  White  [Democrat  -  Worcester)   ion.  the  Worcester  seat 
In  the  Massachusetts  Senate. 

In  supporting  Tom  Wliite  Me  are  joined  by  our  Brothers  and  Sisters 
^rom  all  the  AFL-CIO  Uiilons  in  Central  Massachusetts. 

PLEASE  URGE  YOUR  FAMILY  AW  FRIENDS  TO  SUPPORT  TOM  WHITE  IN  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  PRIMARY  FOR  STATE  SENATE  0W  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16, 1986. 


yours, 


William  J.   F(KAgfJfAMae^t}jLf  l)iAtrlct  One 

William  F.   Irvln,   Legislative  Coordinator, 

District  One 


wjf/wfj/iai 


CC:  ^Arthur  R.  Osborn,  President,  Massachusetts/ AT L-CIO 
Joseph  F.   Lysiak,   President,   LU-3189,  USWA 

Domenlc  A.  ViPilato,  Assistant  "Director 
Eli  G.  Mitchell,  StaU  Representative 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  BROADCAST  EMPLOYEES  &  TECHNICIANS 
8  THAYER  STREET,  SUITE  2B,  BOSTON,  MA  021 18     (617)  350-7921 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


CENTURY  III  TRYS  TO  CENSOR  BOSTON  ARTICLE; 
COMPANY  STILL  OWES  THOUSANDS  TO  FREELANCE  EMPLOYEES 

Century  III  Teleproductions ,  a  Boston-based  producer  of  commercial  and 
industrial  presentations,  has  attempted  to  prevent  the  publication  of  a 
story  in  the  Boston  Business  Journal.   The  story  centers  on  thousands  of 
dollars  in  wages  that  have  been  owed  for  several  months  to  area  freelance 
employees .   Those  freelancers  are  members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcast  Employees  &  Technicians  (NABET)  Local  15. 

In  a  letter  to  the  BBJ,  Century  III  attorney  Morris  Deutsch  claimed  that 
the  article,  scheduled  for  publication  the  week  of  August  24th,  "may  con- 
tain inaccurate  allegations  '  and  demanded  "simultaneous  publication  of  the 
Company  response".   He  also  demanded  to  view  the  proposed  article  prior  to. 
publication.   (Letter  enclosed) 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  &  Industries  is  currently  investigat- 
ing whether  criminal  charges  shall  be  filed  against  the  company  because 
state  law  requires  the  payment  of  wages  within  seven  days  of  work.   In  the 
meantime,  NABET  Local  15  has  filed  a  class  action  suit  in  Suffolk  Superior 
Court  in  an  effort  to  obtain  all  monies  owed  to  members. 

CHARGES  OF  COERCION  DISMISSED  AGAINST  UNION 

In  a  related  matter,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  thrown  out 
charges  filed  by  Century  III  against  NABET  Local  15.   In  an  affidavit  filed 
on  July  28,  1986,  the  Company  had  charged  the  Union  with  threatening  free- 
lance technicians,  photographic  surveillance  and  threats  to  Century  III 
customers  that  their  work  would  not  be  completed  if  assigned  to  the  Company. 

On  August  18th,  NLRB  Regional  Director  Robert  Fuchs  determined  that  the 
charges  against  the  Union  were  not  warranted.   (Ruling  enclosed) 

The  charges  were  filed  during  the  time  NABET  Local  15  members  were  manning 
an  informational  picket  line  at  the  Company's  studios  in  Kenmore  Square. 

CONTACT : 

Rosemary  White 

NABET  15  Business  Agent 

(617)  350-7921 


N.A.B.E.T.  LOCAL  15  AFL-CIO,  CLC     •     1776  BROADWAY     •     SUITE  1900     •     NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10019    •     (212)265-3500 


NABET 

discusses 

boycott 

An  open  letter  to  the 
N.E.  production  com- 
munity has  been  issued  by 
the  National  Assn.  of 
Broadcast  Employees  & 
Technicians  (NABET), 
signed  by  Rosemary  D. 
White,  business  agent  for 
NABET  15  (AFL-CIO), 
representing  some  115 
members  in  Boston  and 
New  England  (DP's, 
makeup  artists,  grips, 
script  supervisors,  etc.). 

The  letter  resumes  the 
NABET  attack  on 
Boston's  Century  III 
Teleproductions,  saying 
that  company  is  in  arrears 
by  thousands  of  dollars  in 
pavment  to  both  NABET 
members  and  non- 
members,      prompting 


New  England  Entertainment  Digest 


August  22,  1986 


NABET  open  letter  issued 


From  Pg.  3 

boycott  of  CIII  now  into 
its  second  month. 

Sandulli  &  Grace  of 
Boston,  labor  counsel  for 
Local  15,  has  contacted 
the  State  Dept.  of  Labor 
&  Industries  regarding 
the  reported  nonpayment 
of  wages,  submitting  18 
individual  complaints 
and  *  stating  the  total 
amount  owed  as  $41 ,690. 

According  to  the  open 
letter,  a  hearing  on  the 
matter  was  scheduled  for 
Aug.  18. 

The    letter,     in    part, 
states: 
"~    "Century  Ill's  payment 


policy  to  freelance 
employees  is  *i,u.'s  pro- 
mpted the  recent  difficul- 
ty. For  the  past  several 
years  it  has  not  been  un- 
common for  CIII  to 
withhold  payment  to 
freelancers  (both  union 
and  non-union)  to 
anywhere  from  30  to  120 
days.  This  spring,  some 
NABET  members  were 
being  told  by  the  com- 
pany that  the  payment 
policy  was  '120  working 
days.'  Other  NABET 
members  were  being  told 
their  check  would  be 
mailed  on  a  particular 
day,  but  the  check  would 
not  arrive." 


White  reports  meeting 
personally  with  company 
officials  in  June  to  explain 
that  "our  members  were 
now  finding  it  difficult  to 
believe  the  company's 
promises  regarding  pay- 
ment. They  (members) 
felt  it  was  time  to  change 
those  promises  to 
guarantees... the 
guarantees  provided  for 
by  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement." 

White  continues,  "Dur- 
ing that  meeting  in  June, 
company  officials  con- 
firmed the  purchase  of 
new  equipment  for  their 
facility,  including  a  new 
computer    system." 


MORRIS   L    DEUTSCH 
BURTON    L  WILLIAMS 
STEVEN  J.  BROOKS 
PAUL    R.  O.RENSIS 
NATALIE   B.  CHOATE 
WILFRED  J.  BENOIT.  JR. 


TELEX 

eso-i2oooei 

TELECOPIER 
3BO-5Q4J 


Deutsch  Williams 
BROOKS  <Sc   De  Rex  SIS.  PC- 
Attorneys  at  Law 
one  liberty  square 
boston.  massachusetts  02109 

(617)    482-7370 


RICHARD    D.   BICKELMAN 
VALERIE    SwETT 
JOHN    FOSKETT 
ROBERT  A.  ADELSON 
ERIC    I.  2UCKER 
EVELYN   A.  HARALAMPU 
PATRICIA   M.ANN  I  NO 
LESLIE   K.  MILES 
MICHAEL  C.  DIEDRING 

OF  COUNSEL 
CUCENE  D.  ISAAK 
BARRY   L.  MINTZER.  P.  C. 


August  19,  1986 
13d :# century .ml 


BY  HAND 

Ms.  Ruth  Clogston 


Boston  Business  Journal 
393  D  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Re:  Century  Three,  Inc.;  d/b/a  Century  III  Teleproductions 

Dear  Ms.  Clogston: 

This  office  represents  Century  Three,  Inc.  in  the  matter  of 
your  proposed  publication  of  an  article  concerning  the 
compensation  of  free  lance  film  production  technicians  employed 
by  the  Company. 

Based  on  information  and  belief  it  appears  that  the  proposed 
article  may  contain  inaccurate  allegations. 

The  publication  of  the  said  allegations  will  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  Company's  business  situation. 

Our  client  has  informed  us  that  you  have  refused  to  reveal 
the  contents  of  the  proposed  article.   it  is  hereby  requested 
that  you  reveal  to  the  Company  the  contents  of  the  article  in 
advance  of  publication  so  the  Company  may  have  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  respond  to  the  allegations  and  have  such  response 
published  simultaneously  with  the  said  allegations. 


Ms.  Ruth  Clogston 


August  19 
Page  Two 


1986 


Absent  reasonable  investigation  prior  to  publication 
together  with  the  opportunity  to  have  simultaneous  publication  of 
the  Company  response  we  shall  be  forced  to  seek  redress  for  any 
consequent  injury  to  our  client. 

Delay  of  publication  pending  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
allegations  against  Century  III  Teleproductions  would  serve  to 
avoid  a  potentially  serious  dispute. 

Very  truly ^yours, 

i 


Horris  L.  Deutsch 


cc:  Ross  Cibella  (By  Hand) 

Arnold  Bloom,  Esq.  (By  Hand) 
Mark  Witkin,  Esq.  (By  Hand) 
Elizabeth  Wolfe,  Esq.  (By  Hand) 
Kenneth  Grace,  Esq.  (By  Hand) 


FORM  EXEMPT  UNDER  44  u  S  C   3512 


FORM  NLRB-508 
18-83) 


UNITED  STATES  C.c  AMERICA 

NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 

CHARGE  AGAINST  LABOR  ORGANIZATION  OR  ITS  AGENTS 


DO  NOT  WRITE  IN  THIS  SPACE 


Case 
l-CC-2132 


Date  Filed 

July    28,    1986 


INSTRUCTIONS:  File  an  original  and  3  copies  of  this  charge  and  an  additional  copy  for  each  organization,  each  local,  and  each  individual  named 
in  Item  1  with  the  NLRB  Regional  Director  of  the  region  In  which  the  alleged  unfair  labor  practice  occurred  or  li  occurring. 

.       .      a  rs*~*i-t    nn^*l.nT»TiAll    s^n     i-ro      *  .TIUTO     A^AIMCT    \A/t_ll^LJ     ruAn^C     IC     DD/M   I^UT 


1.  LABOR  ORGANIZATION  OR  ITS  AGENTS  AGAINST  WHICH  CHARGE  IS  BROUGHT 


a.  Name  international  Association  of  Broadcast  Employee 
and  Technicians  and  its  Local  15,  AFL-CIO-CLC 


b.  Union  Representative  to  contact 

Rosemary  White 


c.  Telephone  No. 
350-7921 


617 


d.  Address  (street,  city,  state  and  ZIP  code) 

8  Thayer  Street,  Suite  2B,  Boston,  MA   02118 


e.  The  above-named  organization(s)  or  its  agents  has  (have)  engaged  in  and  is  (are)  engaging  in  unfair  labor  practices  within  the  meaning 
of  section  8(b).  subsection(s)  (list  subsections)      8  { b )   (  4  )   ( ~g)    ,  . -  \ of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 


and  these  unfair  labor  practices  are  unfair  practices  affecting  commerce  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 


2.  Basis  of  the  Charge  (be  specific  as  to  tacts,  names,  addresses,  plants  involved,  dates,  places,  etc.) 

Since  on  or  about  June  29,  1986,  the  above-named  labor  organization 

has  been  in  violation  of  Section  8(b)C4)  of  the  Act  by  inducing,  encouraging, 
restraining  and  coercing  persons  engaged  in  commerce  to  cease  dealing  with 
and/or  performing  services  for  Century  III  with  the  object  thereof  of  forcing 
Century  III  to  recognize  the  above-named  labor  organization  as  the 
bargaining  representative  of  its  employees  without  certification.   Such  acts 
have  included  (J.)  threats  to  free  lance  film  crew  technicians  that  if  they 
perform  film  production  services  for  Century  III  they  will  never  work  in 
Boston  again j     (2)  photographic  surveillance  of  such  persons  while 
performing  services  for  Century  III,  and  threats  to  customers  that  their 
work  will  not  be  completed  if , assigned  to  Century  III. 


3.  Name  of  Employer 

Century  III  Teleproductions ,  Inc 


4.  Telephone  No. 

(617)    267-6400 


5.  Location  of  plant  involved  (street,  city,  state  and  ZIP  code) 

651  Beacon  Street,  Kenmore  Square,  Boston,  MA   02215 


6.  Employer  representative  to  contact 

Ross  M.  Cibella 


7.  Type  of  establishment  (factory,  mine,  wholesaler,  etc.) 

Television  Production  Studio 


8.  Identify  principal  product  or  service 

Material   for   televisi 


9   Number  of  workers  employed 

On  20 


10.  Full  name  of  party  filing  charge 

Morris  L.  Deutsch,  Esq. 


11.  Address  of  party  filing  charge  (street,  city,  state  and  ZIP  code) 

Deutsch  Williams  Brooks  S  DeRensis, 


One  Liberty  Square,  Boston,  MA 


P.C. 
02109 


12.  Telephone  No. 

(617)  482-7370 


13.  DECLARATION 

I  declare  that  I  have  readifie^bove  charge  and  that  the  statements  therein  are  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 
Ak^^**r   /C.      Utl^^y** — ._  Attorney 


By 

(signature  ot  representative  or  person  making  charge) 

Address    1    Liberty   Square,    Boston,    MA    02109 


617/482-7370 


(title  or  office,  it  any) 

7/28/86 


(Telephone  No.) 


(date) 


WILLFUL  FALSE  STATEMENTS  ON  THIS  CHARGE  CAN  BE  PUNISHED  BY  FINE  AND  IMPRISONMENT 

(U.  S.  CODE,  TITLE  18,  SECTION  1001)  


NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 

REGION  1 

Walker  Building,  120  Boylston  Street 


Boston,  Massachusetts        02116 


Telephone  (617)     223-3300 


Morris  L.  Deutsch,  Esquire 

Deutsch,  Williams,  Brooks  &  DeRensis,  P.C. 

One  Liberty  Square 

Boston,  Massachusetts   02109 


August  18,  1986 


Re:   NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  BROADCAST  EMPLOYEES  AND 
TECHNICIANS,  AFL-CIO-CLC,  AND  ITS  LOCAL  15 
(Century  III  Teleproductions,  Inc.) 
Case  No.  l-CC-2132 

Dear  Mr.  Deutsch: 

The  above-captioned  case  charging  a  violation  under  Section  8  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  has  been  carefully  investigated 
and  considered. 

I  have  determined  that  further  proceedings  on  the  charge  are  not 
warranted. 

The  investigation  did  not  reveal  evidence  sufficient  to  establish  that 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcast  Employees  and  Technicians,  Local  15, 
AFL-CIO  engaged  in  conduct  that  would  constitute  unlawful  secondary  activity 
in  violation  of  Section  8(b)(4)(B)  of  the  Act. 

I  am,  therefore,  refusing  to  issue  complaint  in  this  matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 


(UUfiJL 

Robert  S.  Fuchs 
Regional  Director 


Certified  No.  614873 
Return  Receipt  Requested 

Encl:   Form  NLRB-4938  Procedure  For  Filing 

an  Appeal  and  Notice  of  Appeal  Forms 


AUG 


19  198§ 


Salem 

JState 
College 


ATradition  of  ^-'Excellence 


\<lAs-^ 


James  T  Amsler.  President 


MEMORANDUM 


TO:  The  College  Community 

FROM:  President  James  T .  Amsler^ 

RE:  Open  Meeting /Final  Draft  of  the  Five  Year  Plan 

DATE:  September  2,   1986 


9*- 


The  final  draft  of  the  Five  Year  Plan  has  been  completed  and  circulated  to 
members  of  the  various  campus  segments  as  listed  below.  Please  make  time  to 
review  the  plan  and  set  aside  September  11,  1986,  3:00  p.m.  in  the  Veteran's 
Lounge  of  the  College  Union  to  attend  the  Open  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  discuss  the  final  draft. 

Area  Heads 

Directors 

Department  Chairpersons 

Union  Presidents ,   MSCA,  APA  AND  AFSCME 

Contract  Committee  Chairpersons 

Student  Government  President 

Once  again  I  'd  like  to  thank  you  for  your  input  to  the  development  of  the  plan 
during  the  past   year. 

JTA:dm 


352  Lafayette  Street.  Salem,  MA  01970.  (617)  745  0556 


I 


-  -     __.  _.._^  _:. ..  . 


-^•— ' ■•"*'  "■' -- :•-.".-.•'...,■   ,. 


AFFILIATED    WITH    THE    SEAFARERS    INTERNATIONAL    UNION    OF    NORTH    AMERICA    •    AFL-CIO 

SEAFARERS   INTERNATIONAL   UNION 

ATLANTIC    •     GULF     •     LAKES  AND  INLAND  WATERS  DISTRICT 

11  ROGERS  STREET        •        GLOUCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS  01930        •       (617)283-1167 


August  19,   1986 


FRANK  DROZAK 
PRESIDENT 

ED  TURNER 
EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

JOE  Dl  GIORGIO 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 

ANGUS  CAMPBELL 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

LEON  HALL 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

JOSEPH  SACCO 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

MICHAEL  SACCO 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

GEORGE  MCCARTNEY 
VICE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  Arthur  R.  Osborn,  President 
Massachusetts,  AFL-CIO 
8  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA  02108 


Dear  Sir  and  Brother: 

President,  Michael  P.  Orlando  and  Secretary-Treasurer 

Ec  W.Buffum  are  candidates  for  re-election,  Maritime ' Port 

Council  of  Greater  Boston  and  New  England  Area. 

We  thank  you  for  your  previous  support  and  assistance  during 
our  term  of  office. 

We  now  request  your  support  and  vote  at  the  September  30.  1936 
meeting.  e  '  : 


MPO/am 


Fraternally, 


Michael  P.  Orlando 
President 

E.  W.  Buff urn 
Secretary- Treasurer 


! 


Ls     UNITED  FOOD  AND 
COMMERCIAL  WORKERS  UNION 

LOCAL  1459 

33  EASTLAND  STREET  •  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  01109 

TELEPHONE:  413  -  732-6209 

IN  MASS.    TOLL  FREE  1  -  800  -  332-9699 

OUT  OF  STATE  1  -  800  -  628-1794 


RICHARD  J.  ABDOW,  Pres. 
SCOTT  MACEY,  Sec.-Treas. 
JOHN  M.  CARVALHO.  Vice-Pres. 
ROBERT  N.  RIVKIN,  Vice-Pres. 


August  18 ,  1986 


Mr.  Arthur  Osborn 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
6  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA   02108 


Dear  Arthur: 


Local  1459  is  appreciative  of  your  presence  with  Rick 
Rogers  at  the  rally  Saturday,  August  2nd,  at  Denver  Beef, 
in  Springfield. 

We  received  press  on  both  television  stations  on  the  6  and 
11  o'clock  news. 


Thank  you  again. 


Sincerely, 

T 


Richard  J.  Abdow 
President 


RJA/lms 


CHARTERED  BY  THE  UNITED  FOOD  AND  COMMERCIAL  WORKERS  INTERNATIONAL  UNION,  AFL-CIO 


American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 


815  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 
(202)  637-5000 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 


LANE  KIRKLAND  PRESIDENT 

Thomas  W  Gleason 
Albert  Shanker 
Angelo  Fosco 
Alvin  E.  Heaps 
John  DeConcini 
John  J  Sweeney 
Barbara  Hutchinson 
Gerald  W   McEntee 
Patrick  J.  Campbell 
Lynn  R.  Williams 
Robert  A  Georgine 


THOMAS  R.  DONAHUE  SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Frederick  O'Neal 
Sol  C.  Chaikin 
Charles  H.  Pillard 
William  W.  Winpisinger 
Wayne  E.  Glenn 
Frank  Drozak 
Richard  I    Kilroy 
William  H.  Bywater 
Owen  Bieber 
Morton  Bahr 
Milan  Stone 


Murray  H   Finley 
Edward  T.  Hanley 
Kenneth  T,  Blaylock 
William  H.  Wynn 
Joyce  D.  Miller 
James  E.  Hatfield 
Vincent  R  Sombrotto 
Marvin  J.  Boede 
John  T.  Joyce 
Larry  L.  Dugan.  Jr 
Gene  Upshaw 


August  25,  1986 


MEMORANDUM 


International  Union  Presidents  and  Research  Directors 


TO: 

PROM:     Rudy  Oswald 

SUBJECT:   Drug  and  Alcohol  Testing  and  Counseling 


Your  help  is  needed  in  the  fight  against  mandatory  drug  and  alcohol 
testing  of  government  employees.  As  you  know,  the  Reagan  Administration 
is  pushing  hard  to  impose  such  testing  despite  serious  problems  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  testing  devices  used.  Worse  than  this,  the  Administration 
and  other  supporters  of  mandatory  testing  are  ignoring  the  grave 
infringements  it  would  make  on  worker  dignity  and  privacy. 

Alcohol  and  drug  addiction  are  serious  problems  best  addressed  through 
the  collective  bargaining  process,  not  mandatory  testing.  In  order  to 
demonstrate  the  veracity  of  this  argument,  I  ask  you  to  supply  information 
about  your  union's  experience  in  dealing  with  drug  or  alcohol  abuse. 

More  specifically,  I  am  requesting  information  from  you  on  contract 
or  health  and  welfare  provisions  that  deal  with  counseling  or  testing 
for  alcohol  or  drug  abuse.   I  would  appreciate: 

1.  Examples  of  such  provisions  in  contracts  or  health  plans 

2 .  Figures  on  the  number  of  contracts  and  number  of  workers  covered 

by  such  plans 

3.  Examples  of  arbitration  or  court  decisions  on  rights  of  employees 

regarding  testing  or  counseling. 

The  results  of  this  survey  will  be  used  to  resist  mandatory  testing 
and  punitive  programs  that  unnecessarily  threaten  employee  rights.  In 
order  to  make  best  use  of  the  survey,  I  will  need  your  response  by 
Wednesday,  September  10. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


ROrehb 

opeiu  #2,  afl-cio 


Labor's  Community  Services  Liaison  Program 


Jordan  L.  Biscardo,  Vice  President 
Department  of  Labor  Participation 
United  Way  of  America 


MEMORANDUM 

August,  1986 

TO:       AFL-CIO  COMMUNITY  SERVICES  LIAISONS  AND  AFL-CIO  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
LABOR  AGENCIES 

FROM:     Jordan  L.  Biscardo 

SUBJECT:   GENERIC  LABOR/UNITED  CAMPAIGN  SPEECH 


Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  1986  Labor/United  Way  campaign  speech. 

Our  continued  thanks  to  Peter  Chandler,  Associate  Director,  Writer,  Editor, 
United  Way  of  America  Communications  Division,  for  his  ongoing  expertise  in 
this  effort. 


Good  luck  in  your  upcoming  campaigns 

Enclosure 

cc:   R.  Andrus 

P.  Chandler 

H.  Coley 


(J -4 


701  North  Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Virginia  22314-2045  •  703—836-7100 


^0         the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Executive  Department 


STATE   HOUSE  •  BOSTON   02133 


MICHAEL  S.   DUKAKIS 

GOVERNOR 


August  20,  1986 


Mr.  Arthur  R.  Osborn,  President 

Mr.  George  E.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  Secretary  Treasurer 

AFL-CIO 

8  Beacon  Street 

Boston,  MA  02108 

Dear  Arthur  and  George, 


Thank  you  both  for  writing  to  me  regarding  the  Board  of  Regents. 

As  you  probably  are  aware  by  this  time,  I  have  chosen  three  people 
to  fill  the  vacancies  on  the  Board  of  Regents,  each  of  whom  has  a  very 
different  background  from  the  other,  but  all  of  whom  are  totally 
dedicated  to  the  goal  of  achieving  excellent  education  and  administration 
in  our  State  Colleges  and  Universities. 

My  thanks  for  your  continuing  interest  and  constructive  suggestions 
throughout  the  years. 


Best  wishes. 


is 


MSD/em 


HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 
STATE    HOUSE.    BOSTON    02133 


THOMAS  P.  WHITE 

13TH   WORCESTER   DISTRICT 

3   NOTTINGHAM    ROAD 

WORCESTER.   MASS. 

TEL.  756-4432 


Chairman 
Committee  on  Public  Safely 

ROOM  473B.   STATE  HOUSE 
TEL.  722-2230 


C^ 


August  25,  1986 


Arthur  Osborn,  President 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
8  Beacon  Street 

Third  Floor 
Boston,  MA  02! 


ZW 


Dear  I  li^  mm  I  nil  if 

I  am  writing  this  letter  of  recommendation  on  behalf  of 
Richard  Glavin  of  37  Indian  Hill  Road  in  Worcester.   He  is 
very  much  interested  in  employment  in  the  Worcester  office 
created  by  the  recently  reformed  Workers'  Compensation  law. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Glavin  for  many  years  on  both  a  personal 
and  professional  level.   He  is  a  consumate  professional  in  his 
current  position  at  Norton  Company  in  Worcester  and  he  is 
highly  regarded  by  all  of  his  co-workers.   He  gives  very  freely 
of  his  time  in  volunteer  services  and  is  currently  serving  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Worcester  State  Hospital  Board  of  Trustees. 
He  has  consistently  been  an  advocate  for  programs  that  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  people  in  need  and  I  feel  that  he  would 
be  an  extremely  diligent  and  empathetic  employee. 

I  am  often  asked  to  recommend  people  for  various  positions 
and  I  am  extremely  happy  to  offer  my  highest  praise  for  Mr. 
Glavin.   Everything  in  his  background  and  personal  experiences 
has  prepared  him  for  this  position  and  I  endorse  his  application 
wholeheartedly  and  without  reservation. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  if  you  have  any  questions 
regarding  this  matter. 

Sincerely, 


JcfYY^   l/J*Qf 


THOMAS  P.  WHITE 

Chairman 

Committee  on  Public  Safety 


TPW:dd 

cc:   Richard  Glavin 
Paul  Pezzella 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

State  Senate 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

STATE  HOUSE,  BOSTON  02133 


SENATOR  PATRICIA  McGOVERN 

CHAIRMAN 
SECOND  ESSEX  AND 
MIDDLESEX  DISTRICT 


Room  212 

Telephone 
722-14S1 


August  8,  1986 


Arthur  R.  Osborn 
President 

Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
Eight  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA   112108 

Dear 


Thank  you  for  informing  me  of  your  support  for  House  5862, 
"a  report  of  the  special  commission  relative  to  the  issues  and 
problems  in  the  greyhound  racing  industry  in  the  Commonwealth." 
As  you  may  be  aware,  on  July  1,  1986,  this  proposal  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  on  July 
16,  the  Governor  signed  this  act  into  law. 

I  appreciate  your  interest  in  this  legislation  and  the  time 
you  took  to  share  your  thoughts  with  me. 

Sincerely, 


PATRICIA  MCGOVERN 

Chairman 

Senate  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means 


PM:MS:kb 


WARREN 
TOLMAN 

DEMOCRAT    FOR 
STATE    SENATE 

/        v"  24  RALPH  STREET  WATERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS  02172  •  617-489-1103 

August  15,  1986 

Arthur  Osborne 
MASS  AFL-CIO 
8  Beacon  St. 
Boston,  MA   02108 

Dear  Arthur, 

I  hope  is  well  on  the  labor  front.  My  campaign  is  really 
taking  off.  We  have  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  in  the  last 
few  weeks. 

I  wanted  to  inform  you  that  my  campaign  recently  had  some 
stick-on  labels  printed.  As  with  all  our  printing  we  gave  the 
job  to  a  union  shop,  Blue  Ribbon  Label  in  New  York,  and  we  asked 
for  a  union  bug.  When  we  received  the  labels  they  were  without 
the  union  bug.  We  immediately  called  the  printer  and  he 
apologized  for  the  mistake  and  assured  us  that  it  was  a  union  job 
done  in  a  union  shop.  We  discussed  doing  the  job  over  but  due  to 
the  shortness  of  time  before  the  election,  I  was  unable  to  wait 
the  three  weeks  it  might  have  been  necessary  to  receive  the  new 
order.  Instead  Al  Spinello,  manager  of  Blue  Ribbon  Label,  mailed 
us  a  letter  stating  that  they  are  unionized. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  bill  we  received  and  the  letter 
stating  that  Blue  Ribbon  Label  is  a  union  shop. 

As  I  believe  you  know,  my  commitment  to  the  trade  union 
movement  is  unwavering. 

I  hope  to  see  you  soon.   Thank  you  for  your  understanding. 

Very  Truly  Yours, 


Warren  Tolman 


Enclosure 


Warren  Tolman  is  a  candidate  for  the  Middlesex  and  Suffolk  State  Senate  District  (Allston/Bnghton,  Ward  21,  ^S5T>  24 

Precincts  9-16.  and  Ward  22:  Belmont,  Cambridge,  Wards  8-11;  Watertown) 


BLUE     RIBBON     l_/\BEL_ 


N.J.   (201)  489-6003 


241   HUDSON  STREET  •   HACKENSACK,  N.J.  07601 


CORP. 
N.  Y.   (212)   677-6767 


jjiWIJI11^ 
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August  1,   1986 


Warren  Tolman,  Democrat 
24  Ralph  Street 
Watertown,  MA  02172 


Dear  Sirs, 

Please  be  advised  that  Blue  Ribbon  Label  Corp.  is  unionized 
by  District  65. 

Si 


Al  Spinello,  MGR. 

BLUE  RIBBON  LABEL  CORP. 


Phones:  N.Y.  (212)  677-6767  —  N.J.  (201)  489-6003 

BLUE  RIBBON  LABEL  CORP. 

241  HUDSON  STREET 
HACKENSACK,  NEW  JERSEY  07601 

SPECIALISTS  IN  MARGINAL  PIN  FEED  —  AUTOMATED  AND  PRESSURE  SENSITIVE  LABELS 

SOLD       I 
TO         ' 

WALT059505 
WARREN  TQLMAN  DEMOCRAT 
24  RALPH  STREET 
WATERTOWN  MA   02172 


INVOICE  NO. 


DATE 


1 


SHIP    I 
TO      j 


L 


J 


WARREN  TOLMAN 
24  RALPH  STREET 
WATERTOWN   MA   02172 


BR007517 
07/24/86 


J 

NET  30  DAY! 


DUR  ORDER  NO. 

00012473 


SALES  REP. 


CUST.  ORDER  NO. 


SHIP  DATE 

07/24/86 


SHIPPED  VIA 

UPS 


QUANTITY 
ORDERED  SHIPPED 


DESCRIPTION 


UNIT  PRICE 


AMOUNT 


10000 


11000 


WARREN  TOLMAN 
2  1/2'  ROUND 
REFLEX  BLUE 
100*  TAG  /  PERM 

MISCELLANEOUS  CHARGES 
1  PLATES  B        30.00 


21.680/   M 


238.48 


PLEASE  P£ 
THISAMOU 


NON-TAXABLE 


238.48 


INVOICE  TOTAL 


273.02 


TAXABLE 


.00 


DISCOUNT 


.00 


SALES  TAX 


.00 


PRE-PAYMENT 


12406.80 


FREIGHT 


4. 54 


PAYMENT 


.00 


MISC. 


30.00 


BALANCE  DUE 


-12133.78 


INVOICE 
TOTAL- 


273.02 
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GOVERNOR 

KRISTIN  S.DEMONG  August    19,    1986  g„    ^  ^^ 

DIRECTOR 

Arthur  Osborn 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
8  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA  02108 

Dear  Arthur: 

I  am  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Division  of  Employment  Security's 
(DES)  1985  Annual  Report.   1985  was  a  special  year  for  DES,  and  the  report 
summarizes  our  major  accomplishments  during  that  time. 

DES  celebrated  its  50th  anniversary  in  1985,  a  year  when  Massachusetts' 
unemployment  rate  tied  for  the  lowest  in  the  country.   At  DES  we  focused  on 
helping  people  who  have  not  shared  in  our  economic  prosperity  find  jobs  at 
the  same  time  that  we  continued  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  services  to 
all  of  our  customers. 

Overall,  our  statewide  network  of  37  local  offices  helped  7  2,000 
Massachusetts  workers  find  jobs  with  40,000  employers  in  1985.  We  take 
special  pride  in  our  contribution  to  two  special  programs.   Last  year,  more 
than  5,500  welfare  recipients  found  jobs  through  DES's  Employment  Network, 
part  of  the  nationally  recognized  Employment  and  Training  (ET)  CHOICES 
program.   DES  was  a  leader  with  its  Dislocated  Worker  Program  as  well.  More 
than  3,700  workers  who  were  the  victims  of  plant  closings  are  back  on  the 
job  thanks  to  a  cooperative  effort  between  DES  and  the  Industrial  Services 
Program,  supported  by  the  Governor  and  the  state  legislature. 

We  continued  to  strengthen  our  unemployment  insurance  tax  system  last  year, 
building  trust  fund  reserves  that  will  protect  worker  benefits  for  years  to 
come.   At  the  same  time,  we  reduced  employer  taxes  for  the  third  straight 
year,  saving  Massachusetts'  employers  $120  million  in  1985  alone.   Our 
payroll  tax  rate  is  now  well  below  the  national  average. 

Take  a  moment  to  discover  how  DES's  Employment  Service,  Unemployment 
Insurance,  Tax  Service  and  Research  Service  are  helping  shape  Massachusetts' 
future.   I'm  proud  of  our  accomplishments,  and  I'm  glad  I  can  share  them 
with  you. 


Sine 


Kristin  S.  Demong 


DIVISION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHAEL  S   DUKAKIS.  GOVERNOR 
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1985  ANNUAL  REPORT 


50  Years  of 

Outstanding 

Service 


Begun  at  the  height  of  the  Great  Depression, 
the  employment  security  system  was  estab- 
lished as  part  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1933.  It  created  a  partnership  between  the 
federal  government  and  the  individual  states 
to  support  workers  during  periods  of  tempo- 
rary, involuntary  unemployment. 

The  Division  of  Employment  Security  (DES)  is 
the  Massachusetts  component  of  this  federal/ 
state  employment  security  system.  Over  the 
past  half  century,  DES  has  served  literally 
millions  of  Massachusetts  citizens.  Today's 
DES  combines  unemployment  insurance, 
employment  service,  research  and  employer 
tax  functions  together  in  one  agency  that 
effectively  addresses  the  employment  needs  of 
both  workers  and  businesses.  Massachusetts 
employer  taxes  finance  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits  and  other  administrative  costs; 
additional  funding  is  provided  through  a  com- 
bination of  federal  and  state  monies. 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Michael  S.  Dukakis,  Governor 

Secretary  of  Economic  Affairs 
Joseph  D.  Alviani 

Director,  Division  of  Employment  Security 
Kristin  S.  Demong 

Advisory  Council 

Margaret  Xifaras 
Chair 

Donald  Cacciapuoti 
John  Crosier 
Dawn  Marie  Driscoll 
Joseph  Dunn 
John  Markiewicz 
Robert  McCoy 


Massachusetts'  labor  force  of  more  than  three  million  people  is  our  state's  most  valuable 
resource.  At  DES,  we're  creating  opportunities  for  all  Massachusetts  workers  to  find  lasting, 
meaningful  employment  at  the  same  time  that  we  ensure  that  Massachusetts  businesses 
have  access  to  a  qualified,  capable  workforce. 

We're  the  state's  jobs  agency.  Our  Employment  Service,  Unemployment  Insurance  Service, 
Tax  Service  and  Research  Service  are  al  I  centered  around  jobs  and  on  helping  our  economy 
grow  so  that  we  continue  to  provide  quality  jobs  for  Massachusetts  workers.  "Service"  is 
our  key  word,  because  at  DES,  how  we  serve  people  is  just  as  important  as  how  many  peo- 
ple pass  through  our  doors.  Our  statewide  network  of  37  local  offices  is  there  to  serve  you, 
our  customers,  in  every  city  and  town  across  the  Commonwealth. 

1985  was  a  special  year — DES  celebrated  its  50th  anniversary  of  service  to  Massachusetts 
workers  and  employers,  and  the  state's  3 .9  percent  annual  unemployment  rate  tied  for  the 
lowest  in  the  nation.  We're  proud  of  DES's  contributions  to  the  strong  Massachusetts 
economy.  In  1985: 

£E  We  served  over  a  half  million  Massachusetts  citizens. 

=  We  helped  40,000  employers  find  qualified  candidates  to  fill  72,000  jobs. 

EWe  helped  more  than  5,500  welfare  recipients  find  a  route  out  of  poverty  through  the 

Employment  and  Training  (ET)  CHOICES  Program,  which  places  participants  into  unsubsidized 

private  sector  jobs  that  pay,  on  the  average,  more  than  twice  what  they  receive  on  welfare. 

Es  We  reduced  payroll  taxes  for  employers  for  the  third  straight  year,  saving  Massachusetts 

employers  a  total  of  $218  million —  $120  million  in  1985  alone. 

EE  We  distributed,  in  a  timely  and  efficient  manner,  $429  million  in  unemployment  benefits 
to  over  290,000  unemployed  workers. 

E  We  played  a  major  role  in  implementing  the  first  program  in  the  nation  aimed  at  help- 
ing workers  who  lose  their  jobs  due  to  plant  closings.  Working  closely  with  the  Industrial 
Services  Program,  during  the  first  year  DES  certified  94  plant  closings  and  operated  16 
Emergency  Assistance  Centers,  distributing  supplemental  benefits  to  over  3,000  workers 
and  helping  3,700  dislocated  workers  find  jobs  that  pay  an  average  92  percent  of  their 
previous  wage. 

zWe  published  five  major  research  reports,  ranging  from  an  analysis  of  the  Massachusetts 
high  tech  industry  to  a  study  of  poverty  in  the  state,  and  established  an  occupational  field 
center  to  study  new  and  emerging  occupations. 

EE  We  established  an  evaluation  system  to  test  customer  satisfaction  with  our  dislocated 
worker,  employment  service,  and  unemployment  insurance  programs. 

Next  year,  DES  will  focus  on  meeting  the  challenge  of  increasing  our  job  development 
and  placement  rates,  especially  among  customers  who  remain  outside  the  mainstream  of 
economic  prosperity.  1985  provided  important  benchmarks  for  1986  performance  mea- 
sures. 1986  initiatives  will  focus  on  improving  our  management  capability  and  our  services 
at  the  local  community  level — and  providing  quality  jobs  for  all  will  continue  to  be  the 
mission  of  DES. 

The  following  pages  describe  our  ongoing  services  and  special  initiatives.  DES  has 
not  achieved  its  successes  by  chance,  and  I'm  extremely  grateful  to  a  number  of  people, 
including  the  Governor,  the  Secretaries  of  Economic  Affairs  and  Labor,  state  and  federal 
legislators,  members  of  the  business  and  labor  communities  and  other  state  agencies.  Most 
importantly,  I'd  like  to  thank  the  nearly  2,000  dedicated  employees  of  DES.  I  invite  you  to 
join  with  us  this  year  as  we  build  a  stronger,  better  Division  of  Employment  Security. 

Sincerely, 


Kristin  5.  Demong 

Director,  Division  of  Employment  Security 


Recent  years  have  been  healthy  ones  for  the  Massachusetts  economy,  and  DES  is  a  corner- 
stone of  the  Commonwealth's  successful  economic  development.  While  Massachusetts' 
1985  annual  unemployment  rate  of  3.9  percent  tied  for  the  lowest  in  the  nation,  for  more 
than  two  years  the  state  has  maintained  the  lowest  unemployment  rate  among  the  11  major 
industrial  states. 


DES  and  the 

Massachusetts 

Economy: 

Paving  the  Way 
to  Opportunity 


The  Massachusetts  economy  has  enjoyed  rapid  job  growth  in  nearly  every  industry  sector 
at  the  same  time  that  the  unemployment  rate  has  declined  sharply.  In  1985,  Massachusetts 
added  74,000  new  jobs  to  the  economy,  a  strong  2.6  percent  growth  rate  which  followed 
the  record-breaking  160,000  new  jobs  added  in  1984.  This  strong  job  growth  helped 
reduce  unemployment  to  its  present  low  rate. 

A  key  element  of  Massachusetts'  economic  prosperity  is  its  diversity.  Massachusetts  employ- 
ment is  divided  almost  equally  among  three  sectors:  manufacturing,  services  and  trade, 
and  smaller  industries  such  as  finance  and  construction  are  showing  strong  growth.  Despite 
our  state's  strong  economic  performance,  however,  problems  within  selected  industries  and 
geographic  regions  persist.  The  present  economic  climate  offers  an  ideal  chance  to  address 
these  issues,  and  the  Commonwealth  is  moving  aggressively  to  provide  opportunities  for 
every  citizen  to  benefit  from  our  state's  strength.  At  DES,  we're  working  to  increase  the 
number  of  quality  job  opportunities  for  all  Massachusetts  workers,  especially  for  those  who 
have  not  yet  participated  in  the  Massachusetts  success  story. 

The  Employment  Service  and  Unemployment  Insurance  Service  are  crucial  even  during 
good  economic  times.  In  1975,  when  unemployment  stood  at  over  11  percent/ 360,000 
workers  filed  for  unemployment  insurance  benefits.  Although  our  economic  picture  was 
much  stronger  in  1985,  290,000  jobless  workers  still  filed  for  benefits.  The  length  of  time 
they  collected  unemployment,  however,  was  shorter  than  in  1975. 


Year 

Applicants  for 
%  Unemployment  rate       unemployment  insurance 

Average  benefit 
collection  period 

1975 

11.2%                            360,000 

19  weeks 

1985 

3.9%                              290,000 

14  weeks 

7bfa/  Massachusetts 
Employment 


1985—2,956,000 
1980—2,711,000 
1975—2,404,000 


r 


Job  Growth  in 
Massachusetts 


1985-74,000 


1984-160,000 


1983-55,000 


Thanks  in  part  to  our  strong  economy,  workers  through- 
out this  state  are  able  to  find  jobs  in  Massachusetts'  labor 
market.  Today,  more  people  are  at  work  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Over  the  past  three  years,  the  Massachusetts  economy 
has  added  a  phenomenal  289,000  new  jobs. 


let's  make  sure  our  cus 
ome  back  a  second 
them  care,  q 
Ice  the  first  1 


The  Unemployment 
Insurance  Service: 

Vital  Financial 

and  Employment 

Assistance  for 

290,000  Workers 


The  Unemployment  Insurance  (Ul)  Service  provides  the  crucial  financial  link  that  supports 
eligible  workers  while  they  look  for  new  jobs.  Through  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Service,  workers  also  find  out  how  they  can  use  the  extensive  resources  of  DES's  Employ- 
ment Service. 

Even  during  this  period  of  low  unemployment,  DES's  services  are  vital.  In  1985,  with  an 
annual  unemployment  rate  of  3.9  percent,  DES  served  an  average  65,000  claimants  each 
week.  The  agency  paid,  in  a  timely  and  efficient  manner,  over  three  million  benefit  checks 
totaling  $429  million  to  some  290,000  jobless  workers. 

In  1985,  DES  began  aggressively  marketing  its  extensive  job  training  and  placement  ser- 
vices to  claimants  through  the  Re-employment  Assistance  Program  (RAP).  As  part  of  the 
program,  Employment  Seminars  describing  DES's  employment  services  are  now  held 
at  the  local  unemployment  insurance  offices  to  ensure  that  claimants  get  the  help  they 
need,  as  quickly  as  possible. 

DES  Training  Opportunities  is  the  job  training  component  of  RAP.  In  1985,  nearly  1,000  Ul 
claimants  were  trained  for  new  jobs  through  this  program,  more  than  twice  the  previous 
year's  total.  DES  Training  Opportunities  allows  workers  to  collect  unemployment  benefits 
while  they  participate  in  an  approved  training  program.  Many  participants  are  dislocated 
workers  from  declining  industries  who  need  to  learn  new  skills  to  compete  for  jobs  in 
growing  fields. 

RAP  has  had  considerable  success  during  its  first  year  of  operation.  Before  the  program  was 
instituted,  DES  was  successful  at  helping  claimants  find  new  jobs  in  only  one  out  of  every 
ten  cases.  Now,  with  aggressive,  targeted  marketing  techniques,  DES  places  one  out  of 
every  three  claimants  who  use  our  services. 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  Service  also  distributes  supplemental  benefits  to  workers 
who  are  victims  of  large-scale  layoffs  or  plant  closings.  Last  year,  DES  distributed  more  than 
$2  million  to  over  3,000  dislocated  workers  who  were  eligible  to  receive  additional  benefits 
under  the  Massachusetts  Mature  Industries  Law,  overseen  by  the  Industrial  Services  Program. 


1985  Annual 

Unemployment 

Rates 


Other 

Industrial  States  7.4% 


United  States  7.2  % 


Massachusetts  3.9% 


Massachusetts'  3.9  percent  annual  unemployment  rate 
tied  for  the  lowest  in  the  nation  in  1985. 


r 


Re-employment 
Assistance 
Program  Placement 
Rates 


1985  After  RAP- 
33%  placement 


1984  Before  RAP— 
10%  placement 


A  successful  jobs  program  helps  keep  employer  taxes 
down,  and  the  Re-employment  Assistance  Program's 
emphasis  on  aggressively  marketing  employment 
assistance  services  and  targeting  claimants  for  services 
has  dramatically  improved  our  placement  rates. 


The  Employment  Service  is  a  crucial  element  in  our  efforts  to  sustain  strong  economic 
growth  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Through  the  Employment  Service,  DES  works 
to  ensure  that  all  Massachusetts  citizens,  including  those  who  are  traditionally  left  behind 
during  good  economic  times,  can  take  advantage  of  employment  opportunities  here. 

The  Employment  Service  offers  a  comprehensive  array  of  services  to  help  job  seekers  of 
every  occupation  and  skill  level  find  suitable  jobs.  During  1985,  more  than  72,000  workers 
used  DES's  Employment  Service  to  find  jobs  with  40,000  employers  across  the  state.  DES 
staff  work  one-on-one  with  job  seekers  to  develop  individual  employment  plans,  referring 
them  to  training  and  educational  opportunities  or  directly  to  the  thousands  of  job  listings 
which  are  kept  on  file  and  updated  daily  in  DES's  computerized  job  bank. 

Employers  of  every  size  and  type  rely  on  DES  for  regular  referrals  on  an  ongoing  basis. 
During  a  major  expansion,  DES  will  recruit  and  screen  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
workers.  DES  staff  can  also  help  during  a  plant  closing,  even  going  on  site  to  provide 
special  job  training  and  placement  services  to  workers  during  the  transition  period.  Major 
Massachusetts  employers  use  DES  to  find  qualified  workers,  including  AT&T,  Texas  Instru- 
ments, Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Star  Market,  Wang,  and  the  Marriott  Hotels. 

Employment  Service  operations  have  been  strengthened  at  the  local  level  by  designating 
the  Private  Industry  Councils  (PICs)  in  each  of  Massachusetts'  15  service  delivery  areas 
to  establish  and  oversee  the  program  goals  and  objectives  for  their  communities. 

DES  places  special  emphasis  on  helping  people  who  face  barriers  in  the  labor  force  find 
jobs.  Among  these  are  welfare  recipients,  dislocated  workers,  minorities,  veterans  and 
the  handicapped. 


Two  special  programs  play  an  important  role  in  the  Employment  Service:  the  Employment 
and  Training  (ET)  CHOICES  Program  and  the  Dislocated  Worker  Program. 


The  Massachusetts  ET  CHOICES  Program 
is  a  nationally  recognized  model  for  helping 
welfare  recipients  find  a  route  out  of  poverty, 
and  then  continue  to  support  themselves 
without  public  assistance.  Twenty-five  thou- 
sand welfare  recipients  have  found  full  and 
part-time  jobs  through  this  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  program,  saving  Massachu- 
setts taxpayers  $107  million.  The  majority 
of  ET  participants  find  jobs  through  DES's 
Employment  Network.  In  1985  alone,  more 
than  5,500  ET  graduates  found  jobs  using 
our  services.  In  addition  to  a  range  of  spe- 
cial employment,  counseling  and  training 
options  the  ET  participant  can  select,  ET 
helps  remove  employment  barriers  by  pro- 
viding day  care  and  transportation  support 
while  ET  participants  are  in  the  program, 
and  continues  this  support  after  the  partici- 
pant is  hired.  Most  ET  graduates  earn  at  least 
twice  what  they  received  on  welfare,  then 
receive  regular  raises  as  they  continue  in 
their  jobs.  Seventy-five  percent  receive 
employer  sponsored  health  coverage.  By 
offering  welfare  recipients  a  job  with  a  future, 
the  ET  program  helps  build  the  base  necessary 
for  participants  to  become  self-sufficient. 


ET  Wage  Increases 
Over  Time 


The  Massachusetts  legislature  and  the 
Governor  created  the  Dislocated  Worker 

Program ,  the  first  in  the  nation  to 
respond  to  workers  who  have  lost  their  jobs 
because  of  large-scale  layoffs  and  plant 
closings.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  Labor  and  Economic  Affairs,  DES 
works  with  the  Industrial  Services  Program 
to  provide  a  number  of  special  training  and 
placement  services  for  dislocated  workers 
to  help  them  find  jobs  in  competitive  fields 
where  they  can  earn  salaries  comparable  to 
their  previous  wages.  Workers  are  eligible 
for  supplemental  unemployment  and  health 
insurance  benefits  to  support  them  during 
this  sometimes  difficult  transition  period.  In 
1 985,  DES  operated  1 6  emergency  assis- 
tance centers  that  provided  supplemental 
benefits  to  over  3,000  workers  and  helped 
more  than  3,700  find  jobs. 


Average  Hourly  Wage/ 
6  month  $5.90 
Average  Hourly  Wage/ 
30  day  $5.50 
Average  Hourly  Wage/ 
entry  $5.35 

ET  participants  are  highly  motivated  to  stay  on  the  job. 
Over  70  percent  are  still  at  work  six  months  after  being 
hired.  Their  salaries  increase  accordingly,  giving  them 
the  promise  of  economic  stability. 


Dislocated 
Worker  Program 
Average  Wages 


After  Program — 92% 
$7.20/hr. 
Without  Program - 

$5.00/hr.  (estimated) 

Previous  Job  Wages- 
$8.00/hr. 

On  the  average,  workers  who  participate  in  the  Dislo- 
cated Worker  Program  earn  92  percent  of  their  previous 
wage.  These  workers  might  find  only  minimum  wage 
jobs  if  they  re-entered  the  workforce  without  using 
DES's  services. 


In  1985,  DES  collected  $460  million  in  payroll  taxes  from  136,000  employers  across  the 
state.  Employers  pay  taxes  to  DES  to  support  workers  during  periods  of  unemployment;  the 
Massachusetts  unemployment  insurance  system  is  entirely  supported  by  these  taxes.  Lower 
unemployment  rates  mean  lower  taxes  and  an  opportunity  for  employers  to  channel  their 
savings  into  creating  still  more  jobs  for  the  Massachusetts  economy. 

Aggressive  tax  enforcement,  careful  cash  management  and  improved  customer  service 
measures  have  helped  the  Tax  Service  nearly  double  its  trust  fund  reserves  over  the  past 
three  years.  In  1985,  new  tax  enforcement  measures  increased  delinquent  tax  collections 
by  more  than  20  percent.  These  measures,  including  levying  the  bank  accounts  of  delin- 
quent employers,  increasing  employer  audits  and  promptly  registering  new  businesses 
with  DES,  were  strengthened  by  legislation  that  makes  unemployment  insurance  tax 
evasion  a  felony,  punishable  by  tough  fines  and  imprisonment. 

Massachusetts  trust  fund  reserves  are  at  their  highest  level  in  history.  While  six  states  still 
owe  the  federal  government  $6  billion  they  borrowed  to  keep  their  trust  funds  solvent, 
Massachusetts  employers  have  received  payroll  tax  cuts  for  three  straight  years,  saving  them 
$218  million.  Our  employer  tax  rate  is  now  well  below  the  national  average.Although  the  aver- 
age cost  of  unemployment  insurance  per  employee  has  dropped  30  percent,  worker  bene- 
fit levels  have  increased  over  this  three-year  period,  from  $185  to  $207  per  week. 

Last  year,  unemployment  insurance  trust  fund  reserves  earned  more  than  $80  million  in 
interest.  DES's  newly  established  automated  benefit  payment  system  and  increased  em- 
phasis on  the  collection  and  deposit  of  employer  taxes  are  important  cash  management 
techniques  that  help  DES  maximize  the  interest  earnings  on  the  trust  fund.  Tax  fact  sheets, 
employer  seminars,  special  mailings  and  simplified  tax  forms  familiarize  employers  with 
important  Tax  Service  procedures  and  activities. 


Unemployment 
Insurance 
Tax  Highlights 


1986-S207 

Maximum  Weekly 
Benefit  Rate 
1984- $185 


1984-S231 

Average 

Cost  Per 

Employee 

1986-S161 


Three  years  of  employer  tax  cuts  have  saved  employ- 
ers $2 18  million  and  reduced  the  average  cost  per 
employee  30  percent,  to  $161.  At  the  same  time, 
the  maximum  weekly  benefit  amount  has  actu- 
ally increased  during  this  period,  to  $207. 


Outstanding  Tax 
Debt 

Projected 


Aggressive  tax  enforcement  has  played  a  crucial  role  in 
reducing  DES's  tax  debt  in  recent  years. 


DES's  Research  Service  is  Massachusetts'  principal  source  for  comprehensive,  reliable 
federal,  state  and  local  labor  market  information.  Using  DES's  extensive  labor  force  and 
industry  information  as  well  as  data  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  the  Research 
Service  analyzes  Massachusetts  economic  and  employment  trends,  its  industries  and  the 
labor  force.  Through  reports,  summaries  and  guides,  the  Research  Service  disseminates 
important  information  about  Massachusetts'  economic  performance  to  employers,  public 
and  private  policy  analysts  and  state  and  local  officials  who  rely  on  DES  for  the  most  up-to- 
date,  accurate  information  available. 

The  Research  Service  publishes  a  number  of  regular  reports  that  examine  various  employ- 
ment and  labor  market  trends,  including  a  monthly  report  on  employment  in  all  industries 
and  an  annual  report  examining  wages  for  various  industries  in  Massachusetts'  cities 
and  towns. 


In  addition,  DES  researchers  produce  special  reports  that  explore  significant  employment 
issues.  During  1985,  major  research  reports  published  by  the  Research  Service  included: 

5  a  detailed  analysis  of  job,  industry  and  employment  trends  in  Massachusetts; 

—  a  comprehensive  overview  of  the  labor  force  experiences  of  the  state's  16- to 
19-year-old  youth; 

E  an  analysis  of  poverty  in  Massachusetts; 

S  a  two-volume  directory  of  Massachusetts  employers,  listed  by  products,  size  and 
location,  with  a  third  volume  that  describes  the  structure  of  industry  and  occupational 
employment  in  the  state. 

The  Research  Service  has  established  an  occupational  field  center  to  study  emerging 
occupations  in  Massachusetts  as  well  as  a  comprehensive  system  to  track  major  layoffs 
and  plant  closings  across  the  state.  Using  the  plant  closing  tracking  system,  researchers  can 
identify  struggling  firms  early  in  the  plant  closing  process  so  DES  can  be  ready  with  appro- 
priate employee  services.  This  data  also  allows  DES  to  monitor  those  industries  and 
geographic  areas  in  which  economic  dislocation  appears  to  be  most  acute. 


DES  spent  $  71  million  in  FY  1985  on  employment  and  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
grams, labor  market  research  and  occupational  analysis,  and  special  initiatives  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  targeted  employment  groups.  The  Commonwealth's  federal  allocations 
have  been  decreasing,  and  state  funds  have  been  appropriated,  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor,  to  provide  assistance  to  those  most  in  need  through  such  initiatives  as  the  ET 
CHOICES  program  for  welfare  recipients  and  the  Dislocated  Worker  Program  aimed  at 
workers  who  have  been  laid  off  in  a  major  plant  closing. 


statement 


Division  of  Employment  Security 

FY  1985  Operating  Budget 

Unemployment  insurance 

Employment  Services 

Research 

Other 

Total  Operating  Budget 

Total  Unemployment  Insurance  Benefits  Paid 


Total  Agency  Budget 


$  42,200,000 
$  26,600,000 
$  1 ,800,000 
$  400,000 
$  71,000,000 

$429,200,000 


Total  Employer  Taxes  Collected 


DES  staff  members  are  dedicated  to  serving 
the  thousands  of  people  who  turn  to  us  for 
assistance  each  year.  For  more  information 
about  what  DES  can  do  for  you,  contact  our 
central  administrative  office  at  the  Charles  F. 
Hurley  Building,  79  Staniford  Street,  Boston, 
MA  02114,  (617)  727-6600.  Call  one  of  our 
regional  offices  to  find  the  local  office  most 
convenient  to  you: 

Central  Massachusetts  (800)  922-8 1 00 

Greater  Boston  (6 1 7)  727-6596 

Northeastern  Massachusetts  (61 7)  687-2067 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  (617)  947-1231 
Western  Massachusetts         (800)  332-4064 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

EXECUTIVE   DEPARTMENT 

STATE  HOUSE  •  BOSTON  02133 


MICHAEL  S.  DUKAKIS 

GOVERNOR 


August  6,  1986 


Dear  Friend: 

Since  last  fall  I  have  visited  companies,  research  institutions,  and  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  Massachusetts  to  look,  listen,  and  learn  about 
the  creative  forces  that  have  made  Massachusetts  the  success  that  it  is  today. 

These  visits  have  been  one  of  the  most  eye- opening  experiences  I  have  ever 
had.  Men  and  women  in  every  corner  of  this  state  are  coming  up  with  new  ideas 
and  putting  them  to  work.  The  innovation  that  is  taking  place  in  our 
companies,  educational  institutions,  artistic  community,  and  elsewhere  has 
made  Massachusetts  a  better,  more  exciting,  and  more  fulfilling  place  in  which 
to  live  and  work. 

To  honor  those  whose  creativeness  and  innovativeness  have  made  Massachusetts 
a  better  place,  I  am  establishing  the  Spirit  of  Innovation  Awards  Program. 

One  award  will  be  given  in  each  of  four  categories:  Human  Services,  Industry, 
Education,  and  Arts  and  Letters.  There  is  also  an  open  category  for  those 
individuals  who  may  not  fall  into  one  of  the  other  four. 

As  a  first  step  in  the  process,  we  are  asking  you  to  send  us  the  names  and 
background  information  of  any  innovative  individuals  who  you  believe  qualify 
for  this  award.  You  may  submit  as  many  nominations  as  you  know  of  innovative 
people.  A  selection  committee  will  then  review  the  nominations  and  choose 
the  recipients. 

Please  submit  your  nominations  to:  Spirit  of  Innovation  Award  Program, 
Governor's  Office  of  Economic  Developipe^t,  State  House,  Room  109,  Boston, 
MA.  02133. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  yo 


United  g>tztlxxmtktZB  of  M^rta 


AFL  -  CIO  -  CLC 


WILLIAM  J.  FOLEY 

DIRECTOR 


DISTRICT  ONE  -  SUB-DISTRICT  OFFICE 
220   FORBES   ROAD  —  SUITE    111 
BRAINTREE,  MASSACHUSETTS  02184 
(617)848-2863 


EDWARD  J.  GALUSZKA 
SUB-DIRECTOR 


August  18,  1986 


Mr.  Laval  Wilson 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

City  of  Boston 

26  Court  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts   0  210  8 


Dear  Mr.  Wilson: 

I  read  in  the  newspaper  with  extreme  shock  that  you  are  going 
to  attempt  laying  off  a  large  number  of  school  bus  drivers  and 
have  4,000  children  take  the  M.B.T.A.   This  is  the  same  as  if 
they  were  walking  to  school,  which  would  be  an  extremely  unsafe 
condition. 

As  you  are  aware,  we  had  a  very  difficult  time  reaching  a  labor 
agreement.   It's  extremely  unjust  that  you  are  still  holding  a 
grudge  and  are  attempting  to  circumvent  the  contract. 

We  have  a  legitimate  document  that  clearly  states  that  we,  the 
school  bus  drivers,  drive  the  children  to  school,  and  we  fully 
intend  to  hold  you  and  whomever  else  is  fully  responsible  for 
this  extremely  unjust  move,  libel  for  the  safety  of  the  children; 

The  Union  has  no  intention  of  allowing  the  children  to  jeopardize 
their  lives  by  walking  to  the  M.B.T.A.  stations  and  to  jam  them- 
selves on  already  overcrowded  trains. 

It  is  also  an  extreme  hardship  on  their  parents.   Every  legal 
action  humanly  possible  will  be  taken  to  prevent  you  from  ignoring 
our  Union  contract,  a  signed  legal  document,  which  we  live  up  to 
and  intend  you,  likewise,  to  live  up  to. 

M.B.T.A.  employees  are  already  overworked  and  so  are  the  trains 
overworked.  .  The  safety  of  the  children  is  the  most  important 
factor,  not  the  satisfaction  of  individuals  who  hold  grudges. 


Unitsb  ^tolworkErs  nf  Amenta 


AFL  -  CIO  -  CLC 


WILLIAM  J.  FOLEY 
DIRECTOR 


DISTRICT  ONE  -  SUB-DISTRICT  OFFICE 

220   FORBES   ROAD   —  SUITE    111 

BRAINTREE.  MASSACHUSETTS  02184 

r6I7r84S-286S 


EDWARD  J.  GALUSZKA 
SUB-DIRECTOR 


Mr.  Laval  Wilson 
August  18,  1986 
Page  Two 


Hoping  you  will  use  the  good  common  sense  that  God  gave  all  of 
us  and  rectify  this  dastardly  attempt  to  violate  our  Union 
contract  and  to  cause  an  extreme  hardship  on  the  parents  and 
their  children. 

Awaiting  your  immediate  reply,  I  remain, 


lxh\),Cl 


Q,\J 


William  J.  ""Foley 

Director,    District  One,    USWA 

Edward   J.    Ga-iuszka  ^ 

Sub-District   Director,    USWA 

WJF/EJG/img 

cc:   Michael  S.  Dukakis,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
Raymond  L.  Flynn,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston 
Paul  J.  Eustace,  Secretary  of  Labor  Relations 
Arthur  R.  Osborn,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL/CIO 
Daniel  J.  Pagnano,  Assistant  General  Counsel 
John  Nucci,  Chairman  of  the  Boston  School  Committee 
Bernard  Kleiman,  General  Counsel,  USWA 
Warren  H.  Pyle ,  Attorney- at- Law 
Domenic  A.  DiPilato,  Assistant  Director,  USWA 
James  R.  Barrett,  President  of  LU  8751,  USWA 

VIA  CERTIFIED  MAIL  #P-2 87-169-290 
RETURN  RECEIPT  REQUESTED 
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WILLIAM  P.  MCDONOUGH 

JAIME  RODRIGUEZ 
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RIGHTS 

COMMISSION 


BOSTON  CITY  HALL  .  ONE  CITY  HALL  PLAZA  .  ROOM  716  •  BOSTON  •  MASSACHUSETTS  02201  •  617/725-3562 


August   13,    1986 


Dear  Friends: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  the  Boston  Human  Rights 
Commission's  agency  brochure  and  information  sheets  in 
Spanish,  Creole,  Chinese,  French,  Laotian,  Vietnamese 
and  English  which  describe  the  protections  and  services 
provided  by  the  Boston  Human  Rights  Commission. 

Please  note  that  we  are  in  the  process  of  having  our  bro- 
chure printed  in  9  different  languages  :  Spanish,  French, 
Chinese,  Creole,  Russian,  Laotian,  Vietnamese,  Cambodian 
and  Italian.  We  hope  to  distribute  them  as  soon  as  they 
are  available. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  or  write  our  office  if  you  have  any 
furthur  questions  about  the  work  of  the  Commission,  would  like 
additional  copies  of  our  brochure  or  information  sheets,  or 
would  like  us  to  come  out  and  talk  to  you  or  your  group. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Sincerely 


Executive  Director 


BOSTON  HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

CITY  HALL  PLAZA,  SUITE  716 

BOSTON,  MA  02201 

725-3562 


The  Human  Rights  Commission  is  an  adjudicatory  agency  that  enforces  the  Boston  Human  Rights 
Ordinance.  It  investigates  and  mediates  complaints  of  discrimination  and  sexual  or  racial  harassment.  The 
Commission  also  has  the  power  to  subpoena  witnesses  and  information,  to  hold  hearings  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations of  sanction  or  action  to  the  Mayor. 

The  Human  Rights  Ordinance  was  passed  on  June  27, 1984  and  the  Commission  was  established  by  the 
Mayor  in  July,  1985. 

The  Ordinance  protects  anyone  who  lives  in,  works  in,  or  visits  Boston.  It  covers  any  act  of  discrimina- 
tion or  harassment  that  occurs  in  the  City  of  Boston. 


PROTECTED  AREAS: 


Religion 

Race 

Color 

Sex 

Age 

Disability 

National  Origin 


Ex-Offender  Status 

Prior  Psychiatric  Treatment 

Sexual  Orientation 

Military  Status 

Marital  Status 

Parental  Status 

Source  of  Income 


INSTITUTIONS  COVERED: 


Employers/Employment  Agencies 

Labor  Organizations 

Educational  Facilities 

Banks,  Financial  and  Credit  Institutions,  Bonding 

and  Insurance  Companies 
Public  Accommodations  and  Services 


Complaints  must  be  filed  within  180  days  of  the  alleged  violation. 

The  Commission  does  not  cover  housing  complaints  and  does  not  offer  immediate  responses  such  as 
physical  protection. 

The  staff  can  speak  Spanish,  Chinese,  and  French.  Translators  in  other  languages  are  available  upon 
request.  The  Commission  will  have  available  an  informational  brochure  in  various  languages. 

If  you  would  like  us  to  come  and  speak  to  your  community  group  of  agency,  or  if  you  would  like  to  be 
placed  on  our  mailing  list,  please  contact  Carol  Lee  at  725-3562. 


BIGOTRY  AND  HARASSMENT:    IT'S  AGAINST  THE  LAW! 


ITY  BAN  WHAN  QUYEN  GUA  THANH  PHO  BOSTON 

City  Hall  Hazaf  Suite  716 
Boston,  HA  02201,  725-3561 

Uy  Ban  Nhan  Quyen  la  mot  cd  quan  thich  ung  de  thi  hanh  luat  nhan  quyen 
o'  thanh  pho  Boston.  Uy  Ban  cuu  xet  va  hoa  giai  nhung  fchieu  nai  ve  ky  thi  va 
ham  doa  ve  gidi  tinh  va  ve  chung  toe.  Uy  Ban  cung  cd  quyen  nan  gdi  trat  doi 
nhan  chung,  tin  tub,  lay  khau  cung  va  lam  khuyen  nghi  cho  su  phe  chuan  hoac 
quyet  dinh  cua  Thi  Tniong. 

Sac  luat  nhan  quyen  da  dude  ban  hanh  vao  thang  6  nam  198^ ,  va  Thi- 
Trubhg  da  thanh  lap  Uy  Ban  vao  thang  7  nam  1985*  Sac  luat  nay  nham  bab  ve  nhuhg 
nguoi  song,  lam  viec  hoac  thara  vieng  thanh  phb  Boston.  Sac  luat  bao  gom  bat  cu' 
hanh  vi  nao  ve  ky  thi  hoac  ham  doa  xay  ra  o  Boston. 
-Nhuhc:  lanh  vuc  duoc  bao  vet 

-  Tola  Giao  -  Tinh  trang  cuu  pham  nhan 

-  Mau  da  -  Su  dinh  hudng  ve  gidi  tinh 

-  Rial  tinh  -  Tinh  trang  quan  doi 

-  Tuoi  tac  -  Tinh  trang  hon  nhan 

-  Tan  tat  -  Tinh  trang  phu  mau 

„  i    '  *  —  .1 '   ,•  "  { 

-  Quoc  tich  -  Nguon  goc  lo'i  luc 

-Nhuhg  co'  so'  duoc  bao  gom; 

-Chu  nhan/va  dich  vu  thue  cong  nhan 
-Cac  to  chuc  lao  dong 

-Cac  co'  so'  Giao  due 

'^-"       '       -  -    '      „'   ,'   ' 
-Cac  ngan  hang,  cong  ty  tin  dung  va  tai  chinh,  phieu  quoc  trai  va 

cong  ty  bao  hiem 

-Dich  vu  va  tien  nghi  cong  cong 

Cac  su^khieu  nai  phai  dude  khai  bao  trong  vong  180  ngay  ke  tuJ  luc  su'  vi 

pham  xay  ra.  Uy  Ban  khongbao  gom  nhung  khieu  nai  ve  nha  cua,  va  khong  the  dua 

ra  nhiing  dap  uhg  ngay  lap  tuc  chang  nan  nhu  viec  bao  ve  nhan  the.  Nhan  vien  Uy 

Ban  cd  the  no'i  tieng  Tay  Ban  Nha,  Me,  Trung  Hoa,  hoac  tieng  Phap.  Thong  dich 

vien  cho  cac  ngon  ngu1  khac  se  duoc  cung  cap  theo  su  yeu  cau.  Uy  Ban  co  san  tai 

lieu  cho  cac  ngon  ngtf  khac  nhau. 

Neu  quy  vi  muon  chung  toi  den  thuyet  trinh  vol  cong  dong  hoac  cd  quan 

cua  quy  vi,  hoac  quy  vi  mudn  cd  ten  tren  danh  sach  gui  tho'  cua  chung  toi,  xin 

lien  lac  vdi  Cd  Carol  Lee,  tai  so  dien  thoai  725-3562 


Boston  Human  Rights  Commission 


COMISION  DE  DERECHOS  HUMANOS 

DE  BOSTON 

City  Hall  Plaza,  Suite  716 

Boston,  MA  02201 

725-3562 


La  Comision  de  Derechos  Humanos  es  una  agencia  con  poderes  quasi-judiciales  que  tiene 
como  encomienda  el  poner  en  vigor  y  el  hacer  que  se  cumpla  con  la  Ordenanza  de  Derechos 
Humanos  de  la  Cuidad  de  Boston.   En  esta  capacidad  la  Comision  investiga  y  actua  como 
mediador  en  querellas  de  discriminacion  asi  como  en  querellas  de  hostigamiento  sexual 
o  racial.   La  Comision  tambien  esta  provista  con  el  poder  de  citar  testigos  y  documentos, 
celebrar  vistas  6  audiencias  administrativas,  y  hacer  recomendaciones  al  Alcalde  de  Boston 
sobre  acciones  a  tomar. 

La  Ordenanza  de  Derechos  Humanos  fue  aprovada  como  ley  el  27  de  junio  de  1984,  y  la 
Comision  fue  establecida  por  el  Alcalde  en  julio  del  1985. 

La  Ordenanza  protege  a  toda  persona  que  reside,  trabaja,  o  que  este  de  visita  en  la 
Ciudad  de  Boston.   La  Ordenanza  cubre  todo  acto  de  discriminacion  o  hostigamiento  que 
ocurra  en  la  Ciudad  de  Boston. 


Categories  protegidas: 


Religion 

Raza 

Color 

Sexo 

Edad 


Ex-convicto 

Previo  tratamiento  psiquiatrico 

Preferencia  sexual 

Miembro  de  las  fuerzas  armadas 

Estado  civil 

Jefe/a  de  familia 

Fuente  6   origen  de  su  ingreso 


Areas  o  Instituciones : 


Incapacidad 
Nacionalidad  de  origen 

Empleo  publico  y  privado /Agendas  de  empleo 

Organizaciones  laborales 

Instituciones  educativas 

Instituciones  bancarias,  financieras,  y  de  credito 

Instituciones  de  bonos 

Companias  de  seguros 

Servicios  y  facilidades  publicas 

Toda  querella  debe  ser  sometida  con  la  Comision  a  no  mas  tardar  de  180  dias  a  partir  del 
dia  en  que  se  haya  alegadamente  cometido  la  violacion. 

La  Comision  no  cubre  querellas  sobre  vivienda  ni  tampoco  ofrece  ayuda  inmediata  tal  como 
proteccion  fxsica. 

La  Comision  cuenta  con  personal  que  habla  espanol,  chino,  y  f ranees.   La  Comision  tratara* 
de  proveer  traductores  en  otros  lenguajes  en  caso  de  que  usted  lo  requiera.   La  Comision 
tendra  disponibles  folletos  informativos  en  varios  lenguajes.   Si  usted  desea  que  la 
Comision  ofresca  una  charla  en  su  agencia  o  comunidad,  6  si  usted  desea  estar  en  nuestra 
lista  de  correspondencia,  favor  de  llamar  a  Carol  Lee  al  725-3562. 


INTOLERANCIA  Y  HOSTIGAMIENTO 
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BOSTON  HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

City  Hall  Plaza,  Suite  716 
Boston  ,  MA  02201 
725-3562 


Komisyon  pou  dwa  imen  se  yon  ajans  jidisye  ki  fe  aplike  lwa  sou  dwa  imen  nan 
Bostonn.   Li  fe  anket  e  sevi  com  yon  abit  nan  plint  ki  an  rapo  ak  diskrimi- 
nasyon  e  arasman  seksuel  ou  rasyal.   Komisyon  an  gin  pouvwa  tou  pou'l  fe  paret 
temwin,  ou  prezente  infomasyon,  fe  jijman,  rekomande  ki  aksyon  pou  Me  a  pran. 

Lwa  dwa  imen  a  te  pase  le  27  Juin  1984  e  Komisyon  an  te  etabli  pa  Me  a  en  Jiye  1985, 

Zon  li  proteje: 

Relijyon 

Ras 


Koule 


Seks 
Laj 

Kokobe 
Peyi 
Institisyon  ke  li  enchaj : 


Ansyin  Estati  Kriminel 
Ansyin  Tretman  Mantal 
Orientasyon  Seksyel 
Estati  Milite- 
Estati  Mariaj 
Estati  Fanmi 
Sous  Laj an 


Travay/  Ajans  voyaj 

Oganizasyon  Travay 

Edikasyon 

Labank,  Institisyon  pou  finanse  e  kredi,  bon 

e  konpani  asirans. 

Edifis  e  Sevis  Piblik. 

Plints  yo  dwe  fet  pandan  180  jou  apre  ke  ak  la  fet. 

Komisyon  an  pa  okipe  de  plints  pou  kay  e  li  pa  ofri  repons  vit  sou  kesyon 
tankou  proteksyon. 

Anplwaye  yo  ka  pale  panyol,  chinwa,  f ranee,  yo  dispose  de  tradikte  nan  lot 
lang  sou  demand.   Komisyon  an  gin  on  ti  liv  ki  bay  infomasyon  nan  plizye  lang. 

Si  ou  ta  rinmin  nou  vini  pale  avek  group  ou,ajens  komite  ou,   oubyen  si  ou  ta 
rinmin  nou  mete  ou  nan  lis  postal  nou,  tanpri  ,  rele  Carol  Lee  nan: 

725-3562 


DENIGREMAN  E  ARASMAN  :   SA  KONT  LA  LWA! 


A ±  *u  €tit 
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City  Hall  Plaza   Suite  716 
Boston,  MA  02201 
725-3562 
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LA  COMMISSION  PES  DROITS  HUMAINS  DE  BOSTON 

CITY  HALL  PLAZA,  SUITE  716 
BOSTON,  MA  02201 
725-3562 


La  Commission  des  Droits  Humains  est  une  agence  Judiciaire  qui  met  a  execution 


1'Ordonnance  des  Droits  Humains  de  Boston. 


Elle  recherche  et  medit  les  plaintes 
La  Commission  pos- 


de  discriminations  et  d' haras sements  sexuelles  ou  raciales 
sede  egalement  le  pouvoir  de  faire  appel  aux  temoins  et  a  tous  les  detailles 
concernant  le  cas,  de  tenir  des  proces  et  de  faire  des  recommandations  de  sanc- 
tions ou  actions  au  Maire. 


L'Ordonnance  des  Droits  Humains  fut  approuvee  le  27  Juin,  1984;  et  la  Commission 
fut  etablie  par  le  Maire  en  Juillet,  1985. 

L  Ordonnance  proteje  tous  ceux  qui  vivent  a,  travaille  a,  ou  visitent  Boston. 
Elle  couvre  toutes  actes  de  discrimination  ou  d'harassement  qui  ont  lieux  a 
Boston. 


Zones  Proteges: 


Religion 

Race 

Couleur 

Sex 

Age    f 

Inadapte 

Pays  d ' Origine 


Ancien  Detenu  . 

Traitement  Psychologique  Anterie 

Orientation  Sexuelle 

Etat  Militaire 

Etat  Maritale 

Etat  de  Parentage 

Source  de  Revenu 


Institutions  Couvertes:       Employeurs/  Agences  d'Emploiment 

Syndicats 

Facultes  Educatives 
Banques,  Institutions  de  Finance  et 
de  Credit,  Bons  et  Compagnies  d 'Assurance 
Accomodations  et  Services  Publiques 


Les  Plaintes  doivent  etre  soumises  pendant  les  180 ' jours  qui  suivent  la  violation 
en  question. 

La  Commission  ne  couvre  pas  les  plaintes  de  logement  et  n' off  re  pas  de  reponses  im- 
mediates,  tel  protection  physique.   Le  personnel  parle  1'Espagnole,  le  Francais, 
le  Creole,  et  le  Chinois.   Des  traducteurs  pour  d'autres  langues  sont  accessibles 
sur  demande.   La  Commission  possede  des  pamphletes  informatives  en  langues  divers. 

Si  vous  aimeriez  qu'on  viennent  parlez  avec  votre  communaute  ou  agence,  ou  si 
vous  aimeriez  qu'on  vous  place  sur  notre  liste  postale,  prier  contacter  Carol  Lee 
au  725-3562. 


Prejudissme  et  Harassement:   C'Est  contre  la  Loi! 
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Bricklayers  and  Allied  Craftsmen 

LOCAL  NO.  3      BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

550  MEDFORD  STREET 

CHARLESTOWN,  MA  021 29 

TELEPHONE:  [617]  242-5500 


August  15,  1986 


Dear  Sir: 

Presently,  Local  3  is  the  largest  BAC  local  on  the  east  coast  and  the 
fourth  largest  BAC  local  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Its 
long  history  has  been  characterized  by  outstanding  leadership,  integrity, 
motivation  and  excellent  craftsmanship,  from  which  has  flowed  superlative 
craftsmen  and  foremen,  successful  contractors  and  superintendents  and 
other  well  respected,  influential  industry  and  community  leaders. 

1986  marks  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Local  3 . 

In  commemoration  of  Local  3's  long  and  colorful  history,  a  centennial 
celebration  will  be  held  at  the  elegant  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  on  Saturday 
evening,  October  18,  1986.   In  conjunction  with  this  event,  service 
awards  will  be  presented  to  two  seventy-five  year  members  and  several 
gold  cards  will  be  presented  to  fifty  year  recipients. 

This  centennial  banquet  promises  to  be  an  exquisite  and  memorable 
evening  with  many  dignataries  expected  to  attend. 

Because  of  the  high,  anticipated  demand,  tickets  will  be  sold  on  a  first 
come,  first  served  basis.   The  cost  per  ticket  is  $35.00  per  person 
and  $350.00  per  table. 

If  you  are  interested  in  attending,  please  make  your  check  payable  to 
the  BAC  Local  3  Centennial  Account  and  forward  it  to  the  union  office. 
Tickets  will  be  forwarded  to  you,  upon  receipt  of  payment.   Or,  if  you 
wish  to  purchase  tickets  directly  in  person,  stop  by  the  office  and  see 
either  myself  or  the  Financial  Secretary. 

We  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  join  with  us  in  celebration  for  an 
event  that  promises  to  be  one  of  the  largest  celebrations  in  Local  3's 
history . 


nally  yours 


Charles   Rase/,    Business   Manager 
Centennial    Committee   Chairman 


REPRESENTING:  BRICKLAYERS,  STONEMASONS,  TILELAYERS, 
MARBLE  MASONS,  TERRAZZO  WORKERS,  POINTERS,  CLEANERS,  CAULKERS 


MASSACHUSETTS  I AFL-CIO 

UNION  LABEL  &  SERVICES  TRADES  COUNCIL 

Buy  Union  —  Buy  American 

8  Beacon  Street,  Room  48 

Boston,  MA.  02108 

Tele:  (617)523-0469 


PRESIDENT 

Giro  J.  Cardinal 

SECRETARY-TREASURER 

Michael  Tarallo 

EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

John  J.  O'Connor 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

Joseph  Miodonka 
John  Murphy 
Anthony  Romano 
Lucy  Festa 
Carl  Proper 
Richard  O'Neill 
Ralph  Minsky 
Thomas  Scanlon 

PRESIDENT  EMERITUS 

Edward  F.  O'Neil 


August  15,  1986 


Mr.  Arthur  R.  Osborn,  Pres. 
Mr.  George  E. Carpenter,  S.T. 
Mass.  AFL-CIO 
8  Beacon  St.  3rd  Fl. 
Boston,  Mass.  02108 


Dear  Sir  and  Brother; 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  and  address  the  32nd  annual 
convention  of  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO  Union  Label  &  Service  Trades 
Council. 


The  Convention  this  year  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  September  30,  1986 
in  the  Stanbro  Room  ,  on  the  mezzanine  of  the  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  morning  session  usually  begins  at  ten  (  10  )  AM  you  will  be 
scheduled  to  address  the  delegates  assembled  during  this  session, 
shortly  after  the  Convention  convenes  the  agenda  will  be  sent  to 
you  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

Looking  forward  to  your  presense  at  our  convention  ,  we  remain, 


Fraternally,  in  solidarity  and  the  future  of  the  Union  Label. 


Giro  J.  Cardinal 
President 


ichael  Tarallo 
Sec'y.-  Treas. 


P.S.   You  are  also  invited  to  attend  the  luncheon  in  honor  of  the 
Union  Label  Awards  after  the  morning  session. 


BE  UNION  -  BUY  LABEL  -  PATRONIZE  UNION  SHOP  CARDS  -  BUTTONS  AND  SERVICES 


%JMM%JMM    W 

for  Human  and  Trade  Union  Rights 


American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development 

1015  Twentieth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  •  (202)  659-6300  •  Cable  Address:  FREELAB      • 


August  13,  1986 

NICARAGUA:    FUNDS  NEEDED  FOR  LA  PRENSA  WORKERS  AID  FUND 

Two  hundred  thirty  five  unionized  Nicaraguan  newspaper  workers  face  a 
choice  of  destitution  or  emigration  unless  funds  can  be  raised  to  assist  them.  Their 
plight  results  from  the  closure  of  Nicaragua's  sole  independent  newspaper,  La 
Prensa,  by  the  Sandinista  government  on  June  26.  For  political  reasons,  job 
prospects  for  the  workers  are  virtually  non-existent. 

In  response  to  the  Sandinistas1  destruction  of  press  freedom  in  Nicaragua, 
the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  voted  on  August  5  to  establish  the  "AFL-CIO  La 
Prensa  Workers  Aid  Fund".  The  Council  donated  $10,000  to  begin  the  fund.  The 
assistance  will  be  distributed  to  the  La  Prensa  workers  by  the  ICFTU  affiliated 
trade  union  in  Nicaragua,  the  Confederacion  de  Unificacion  Sindical  (CUS). 


* 


* 


Contributions  to  the  La  Prensa  Workers  Aid  Fund  are  urgently 
needed.  Both  organizational  and  individual  contributions  are 
welcome.  Please  make  checks  payable  to  "AFL-CIO  La  Prensa 
Workers  Aid  Fund",  and  mail  to  Secretary-Treasurer,  AFL-CIO, 
815  -16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC   20006. 

Letters  and  telegrams  protesting  the  closure  of  La  Prensa 
should  be  sent  to  Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra,  Casa  Presidencial, 
Managua,  Nicaragua. 


CHILE:  REQUEST  U.S.  AID  CUT  OFF 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  on  August  5  called  for  a  termination  of  all 
U.S.  government  aid  to  Chile  "until  the  Pinochet  regime  undertakes 
negotiations  with  the  signatories  of  the  National  Accord  for  prompt  and 
peaceful  transition  to  full  democracy." 

The  Council  condemned  the  repression  of  trade  union  rights  in  Chile  and  the 
refusal  of  the  Chilean  government  to  begin  a  dialogue  with  democratic  opposition 
groups. 


* 


Letters  calling  for  a  U.S.  aid  cutoff  to  Chile  should  be  sent  to 
George  Shultz,  Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  DC  20523.  Send 
copies  to  your  representatives  in  Congress  at  the  U.S.  Capitol, 
Washington,  DC  20510  (Senate),  and  20515  (House);  and  to 
General  A  gusto  Pinochet,  The  Government  of  Chile,  Santiago, 
Chile. 


NOTE:  Please  send  copies  of  all  your  correspondence  to: 

The  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development,  1015  -  20th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20036;  and  The  Inter  American  Commission  for  Human  and  Trade 
Union  Rights,  Apartado  6-7734,  El  Dorado,  Panama. 


UNITED  WAY  OF  AMERICA  SALES  SERVICES  DIVISION 


Northeast  Representative  -  Susan  J.  Costello  -  (703)  683-7822 

Connecticut  -  Deleware  -  District  of  Columbia  -  Maine  -  Maryland  - 
Massachusetts  -  New  Hampshire  -  New  Jersey  -  New  York  -  Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island  -  Vermont  -  West  Virginia 


Mid-America  Representative  -  Diana  J.  Waybright  -  (703)  683-7823 

Illinois  -  Indiana  -  Iowa  -  Kansas  -  Michigan  -  Minnesota  -  Missouri 
Ohio  -  Oklahoma  -  Texas  -  Wisconsin 


Southeast  Representative  -  Lena  A.  Douglas  -  (703)  683-7824 

Alabama  -  Arkansas  -  Florida  -  Georgia  -  Kentucky  -  Louisiana  - 
Mississippi  -  North  Carolina  -  South  Carolina  -  Tennessee  -  Virginia 


Western  Representative  -  Karen  Giles  -  (703)  683-7821 

Alaska  -  Arizona  -  California  -  Colorado  -  Hawaii  -  Idaho  -  Montana  - 
Nebraska  -  Nevada  -  New  Mexico  -  North  Dakota  -  Oregon  -  South  Dakota 
Utah  -  Washington  -  Wyoming  and  Canada 


August,  1986 


L 


u 


United  Way 

of  America 


701  North  Fairfax  Street 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22314-2045 
Phone:  703—836-7100 


MEMORANDUM 


August  1986 

TO:       CHIEF  PROFESSIONAL  OFFICERS 
COMMUNICATION  DIRECTORS 
LOCAL  LABOR  LIAISONS 
STATE  AND  REGIONAL  STAFF 
UNITED  WAY  OF  AMERICA  PROGRAM  STAFF 

FROM:     Catherine  C.  Jenkins 
Director 
Public  Information 

SUBJECT:  MEDIA  MONITOR 

United  Way  of  America  has  a  couple  of  new  faces  in  Public  Relations,  and  as 
one  of  them,  I  have  assumed  editorial  responsibility  for  MEDIA  MONITOR.   I  have 
been  with  United  Way  of  America  as  editor  of  EXECUTIVE  NEWSLETTER  (and  various 
other  publications)  for  a  little  more  than  a  year.   Before  coming  to 
Alexandria,  I  was  in  Richmond,  Va.,  for  two  years  as  the  communication  director 
of  United  Way  of  Greater  Richmond. 

We  have  thanked  you  in  the  past  for  your  involvement  with  MEDIA  MONITOR.   I 
want  to  thank  you  again  for  the  many  meaningful  clips  you  send  our  way.  MEDIA 
MONITOR  is  helpful  in  letting  you  know  what's  going  on  around  the  country  in 
terms  of  trends  and  topics  the  media  is  covering.   MEDIA  MONITOR  is  your 
publication,  and  you  make  it  happen  through  your  clips.  Keep  them  coming. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  samples  from  this  month's  issue: 

o    Hands  Across  America  --  United  Way  of  America  wholeheartedly 

supported  the  May  25  effort  that  formed  a  human  chain  against  hunger 
in  this  country.  But  organizations,  such  as  United  Way  and  the 
Salvation  Army,  hope  that  the  awareness  of  human  needs  created  by 
"Hands"  will  result  in  people  volunteering  for  year-round  programs. 
Articles  stating  this  hope  appeared  in  several  newspapers.   I've 
given  you  one  from  the  West  Palm  Beach  EVENING  TIMES,  plus  a  Letter 
to  the  Editor  that  was  printed  in  the  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  SUNDAY  TIMES 
SENTINEL. 

(over) 


United  Way  Mission:  To  increase  the  organized  capacity  of  people  to  care  for  one  another.  ©united  way  of  America 


o    Los  Angeles  United  Way  Issues  —  You  have  received  two  mailings 

containing  articles  about  the  present  situation  with  United  Way,  Inc. 
This  issue  of  MEDIA  MONITOR  offers  several  additional  examples  of 
media  coverage  in  that  community. 

o    Texas  Oil  Depression  —  People  in  need  and  the  charities  providing 
services  are  suffering  as  more  and  more  Texans  lose  jobs  during  the 
current  oil  depression.  Two  articles  --  one  from  THE  HOUSTON 
CHRONICLE,  the  other  from  the  KERRVILLE  TIMES  —  talk  about  the 
financial  loss  to  United  Ways  and  the  people  they  serve  in  and 
around  Houston. 

o    Inclusiveness  In  Action  --  The  Meriden,  Connecticut,  RECORD- JOURNAL 
recently  ran  an  editorial  about  an  organization  that  has  been 
accepted  as  a  member  agency  by  United  Way  of  Meriden  and 
Wallingford.   La  Casa  Boricua  de  Meriden,  the  agency,  has  survived 
rough  times  in  serving  its  Hispanic  population  and  in  gaining 
legitimacy  within  the  community.  La  Casa  has  now  become  a  part  of 
the  United  Way  team. 

Please  circulate  MEDIA  MONITOR  to  your  colleagues  and  volunteers.  And  please 
send  original  or  clean  copies  of  clips  you  would  like  to  see  in  the  next  issue 
of  MEDIA  MONITOR.   (Remember  that  I  need  to  know  the  date  of  your  clips  and 
the  publications  where  they  appear.) 

Thank  you. 


Media  Monitor 


United  Way 

ol  America 


Clippings  and  reports  of  interest  issued  periodically  by  the  Public 
Relations  Department.  Items  for  inclusion  should  be  sent  to  Patricia 
McClenic,  associate  director,  Public  Relations,  United  Way  of  America, 
701  North  Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Virginia  2231 4-2045. 


Aagast  1986 


USA  TODAY,  Washington,  D.C. 
July  15,  1986 


TAX      REVISION       '86:      T  H  E      H  O  M  E      STRETCH 


li  i. 


lineup 
for  last  chance 


Senate  Finance  Committee 
rhftirmnn  Bob  Packwood,  R- 
Ore,  called  lobbyists  "assas- 
sins" of  tax  revision. 

"Educators"  is  the  word  lob- 
byists like  to  use. 

This  week,  as  congressional 
negotiators  start  hammering 
out  a  compromise  on  tax-over- 
haul legislation  affecting  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  taxpayers, 
if  s  the  lobbyists'  last  chance; 

"You  have  virtually  every  k> 
terest  in  America  competing, 
all  at  the  same  time,"  says  Bob 
Chlopak.  A  lobbyist  for  the  Co- 
alition Against  Double  Tax* 
ation,  he's  fighting  for  the  sales- 
tax  deduction. 

Lobbyists  were  barred  from 
the  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees' negotiating  sessions  and 
were  stymied  by  a  no-amend- 
ment  rule  in  the  Senate. 


Lobbyists  represent  every 
Interest  —irom  working  poor 
families  and  charities  to  oil  and 
real  estate  Investors. 

California  congressman- 
turned-lobbyist  Jim  Corman — 
who  has  corporate  clients  — 
misses  "sitting  in  that  commit- 
tee and  fighting  for  what  I 
think  Is  right"  Instead  of  lobby- 
ing from  the  outside. 

Children's  Defense  Fund 
lobbyist  Mary  Bourdette 
speaks  for  low-income  people. 
She  likes  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills  because  they  would 
drop  many  poor  workers  from 
the  tax  rolls. 

There  will  be  families  lifted 
out  of  poverty,"  she  said. 

Here's  a  look  at  six  top  lob- 
byists trying  to  leave  their 
mark  on  the  coming  tax  law. 


By  David  Hithcox 

MOSKOWITZ:  His  work  on  keeping  charity  deductions  for  non- 
Hsmizers  could  mean  $6  billion  to  USA's  charities. 

Charities  contend  deductions 
can  keep  their  causes  afloat 


Jack  Moskowitz  doesn't  re- 
gret losing  elections  for  Oak 
Park,  Mich.,  dry  Council  and 
state  House  in  the  '50s.  Losing, 
he  says,  was  a  lucky  break. 

His  law  training  and  tax  ex- 
pertise took  him  to  top  Senate 
staff  jobs,  the  Pentagon  and 
Common  Cause. 

For  nine  years  he's  been  the 
spokesman  for  United  Way's 
37,000  charitable  agencies  and 
programs  —  among  them  Red 
Cross,  USO,  March  of  Dimes, 
Girl  and  Boy  Scouts. 

His  tax  bill  Issue:  continuing 
charitable  deductions  for  non- 
itemlzers,  potentially  worth  $6 
billion  to  charities. 

As  charity  lobbyists,  "we're 
always  given  access  and  bleat- 
ed politely,"  says  Moskowitz, 
59.  "But  I  don't  think  we're 


treated  openly." 

Charities  lack  big  campaign- 
gift  budgets  or  powerful  con- 
stituents to  blanket  Capitol  Hill. 

So  Moskowitz,  spends  hours 
making  the  rounds,  chewing 
the  fat  with<  friendly  staffers. 

"Nothing  beats  wandering 
around  and  visiting  offices." 


USA,  TODAY,  Washington,  D.C. 
June  25,  1986 


For  lobbyist,  now's  the 
to  play  'hardball' 


time 


By  Marilyn  Adams 
USA  TODAY 

Some  of  the  biggest  battles  over  tax 
revision  could  just  be  starting. 

Lobbyists  are  already  plotting  to 
win  changes  when  the  Senate  and 
House  bills  are  negotiated  into  one  bill 
in  a  conference  committee. 

When  the  conferees  start  meeting, 
"they'd  better  move  it  to  the  D.C  Con- 
vention Center,"  said  lobbyist  Jack 
Moskowitz  of  the  United  Way  of 
America.  "The  halls  are  going  to  be 
really  crowded." 


Said  the  National  Association  of  Ho- 
mebuilders'  lobbyist  Bob  Bannister 
"Ifs  hardball  time." 

Lobbyists  have  been  making  con- 
tacts and  refining  strategies  for  weeks. 
"If  you  waited  until  you  have  to  comer 
some  guy  in  the  hallway,  you're  too 
late,"  said  Wayne  Thevenot  of  the  Na- 
tional Realty  Committee,  which  repre- 
sents 300  big  developers  and  owners. 

One  group  has  grabbed  much  pub- 
licity rooting  for  tax  overhaul  with  big 
corporate  names,  advertising,  even 
green  T-shirts  for  Senate  leaders.  The 
Tax  Reform  Action  Coalition  (TRAC) 


lists  250  member  companies  and  busi- 
ness associations  united  on  one  theme: 
low  tax  rates  for  business. 

During  conference,  "we'll  be  doing 
the  same  thing  we  did  all  along:  stress- 
ing low  rates,  low  rates,  low  rates," 
said  Dirk  Van  Dongen  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wholesaler- 
Distributors,  a  TRAC  leader. 

One  industry  notably  absent  from 
TRAC  is  real  estate,  the  one  hit  hard- 
est by  the  Senate.  Fourteen  industry 
groups  have  mustered  a  united  front 
with  letters,  ads  and  Capitol  Hill  visits. 

They  say  scrapping  tax  breaks  will 
hurt  consumers  by  forcing  up  rents  20 
percent  —  more  than  offsetting  rent- 
ers' gains  from  tax  cuts — and  by  hurt- 
ing the  building  industry,  which  would 
cost  thousands  of  jobs. 

Groups  representing  state  govern- 
ments and  public  employees  will  be 
busy  in  conference,  too:  The  Senate 
bill  would  not  allow  full  deductions  for 
state  sales  taxes.  High  sales-tax  states 
argue  that  could  cut  public  services. 

"The  sales  tax  funds  public  educa- 
tion more  than  anything  else,"  said  Su- 
san White  of  the  National  Association 
of  Counties. 


NORWICH  BULLETIN,  Norwich,  CN 
May  27,  1986 


New  stamps  to  feature  83  designs 


WASffltftfl'DN  (AP)  -  The  U.S. 
Postal  Service  said  yesterday  it 
will  release  at  least  83  new  stamps 
and  three  postal  cards  next  year, 
including  issues  to  honor  bugs, 
trains,  Girl  Scouts  and  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  self-scouring 
steel  plow. 

In  1837  John  Deere  developed  a 
curved  blade  for  plows  that  kept 
dirt  from  sticking  on  the  blade.  The 
dirt  polished  the  surface  of  the 
blade  as  it  turned  the  soil.  Because 


the  surface  was  polished,  soil  fell 
away  cleanly  into  the  furrows. 

The  sesquicentennial  of  that  self- 
scouring  steel  plow  will  be  com- 
memorated during  1987. 

Stamps  showing  50  different  in- 
sects, birds,  reptiles  and  mammals 
in  their  natural  surroundings  will 
be  issued  as  a  sheet. 

Three  items,  perhaps  more,  will 
mark  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  At  least  one 
stamp  will  commemorate  the  draft- 


ing of  the  Constitution  and  one 
stamp  will  honor  its  signing  Sept. 
17. 

A  postal  card  —  a  card  with  a 
stamp  printed  on  it  —  will  mark 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  con- 
vening of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention at  Philadelphia. 

Single  stamps  also  will  be  issued 
to  honor  the  Pan  American  Games 
to,  be  held  in  Indianapolis,  the 
United  Way  campaign,  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  America  on  their  75th 
anniversary. 


MEDIA  MONITOR,  August  1986 


EVENING  TIMES,  West  Palm  Beach,  FL 
May  16,  1986 


Agencies  glean  'Hands'  spinoff 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


^E 


WASHINGTC^i  —  Mainstream  charities  said 
yesterday  that  Hands  Across  America  has  not  prom- 
ised them  any  of  the  $50  million  to  $100  million  that 
may  be  raised  from  the  event  for  the  homeless  and 
hungry. 

But  the  charities  said  they  hope  to  spin  off  the 
spotlight  focused  on  the  May  25  event 

"We  believe  the  emotional  experience  of  hold- 
ing hands  is  going  to  be  wonderful.  But  the  next  day 
there  will  be  people  who  are  hungry,  who  are  home- 
less," said  Robert  Beggan,  a  United  Wav  vice  presi-' 
dent  and  board  member  of  the  federally  funded 
Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program,  or  EFSP. 

He  said  the  charities  hope  to  convince  some  of 
the  millions  of  people  who  participate  in  Hands 
Across  America  to  join  volunteer  agencies  by  telling 
them  "you're  joining  hands  and  it's  wonderful  for  15 
minutes,  but  here  are  the  programs  that  are  actually 
working." 

Of  one-day  relief  efforts  like  Live  Aid,  Farm 
Aid  and  Hands  Across  America,  Beggan  said,  "I 
think  public  attention  is  the  most  critical  thing  they 

can  do..  .Public  attention  is  almost  as  important  as 
the  money." 

EFSP  board  members  have  met  with  Hands 
Across  America  staff  about  distributing  money 


raised  by  the  event,  but  "they've  been  very  reluctant 
to  make  commitments,"  said  Lt.  Col.  Ernest  Miller 
of  the  Salvation  Army. 

Miller  said  Hands  Across  America  apparently 
will  set  up  "new  vehicles"  to  spend  the  money  rather 
than  funnel  it  through  Salvation  Army  and  other 
relief  programs  that  have  been  feeding  and  housing 
the  poor  and  homeless  for  years. 

"It's  my  feeling  that  it  should  not  be  necessary 
to  reinvent  the  wheel  too  many  times.  The  people 
who  have  been  working-  for  decades,  centuries  in 
some  cases,  may  have  gained  some  experience  along 
the  way  and  may  be  able  to  help  them,"  Miller  said. 

Some  celebrity-studded  relief  efforts  have  been 
criticized  for  being  disorganized  and  slow  at  getting 
the  aid  to  those  who  need  it 

Beggan  said  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Program  since  1983  has  disbursed  $250  million  in 
federal  funds,  serving  205  million  meals  at  a  cost  of 
about  75  cents  each  and  provided  45  million  nights  of 
lodging  at  about  $2.50  each. 

EFSP  national  board  members  include  the 
United  Way  Salvation  Army,  National  Council  of 
Churches,  Catholic  Charities,  Council  of  Jewish  Fed- 
erations, American  Red  Cross  and  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency. 

Estimates  of  homeless  people  in  the  United 
States  range  from  250,000  to  3  million. 


SUNDAY  TIMES  SENTINEL,  Gallipolis,  OH 
May  18,  1986 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  "millions  of  "hands"  stretch- 
ing "across  America"  on  May  25 
will  dramatically  symbolize  a 
significant  change  'occuring  in 
Gallia-Meigs  counties  and  most 
other  U.S.  localities. 

Today,  the  hungry  and  homeless 
are  more  visible  on  city  streets  than 
any  other  time  since  the  1930s.  The 
invisible  —  migrant  workers,  un- 
documented aliens,  runaways, 
drug  and  alcohol  abusers  —  are 
everywhere. 

More  than  any  time  since  the 
Great  Depression,  religious  groups 
and  private  charities  are  taking  a 
prominent  role  in  providing  hands- 
on  services  to  individuals  with  these 
basic  human  problems. 

In  Gallia-Meigs  counties,  for 
instance,  a  program  largely  funded 
by    Congress    and    operated    by 


Gallia-Meigs  Community  Action 
Agency  and  the  Gallia  County 
Senior  Citizens  Center  has  provided 
assistance  to  over  2,000  individuals 
—  many  of  them  families  —  during 
the  past  12  months. 

Nationwide,  this  emergency  food 
and  shelter  program,  which  began 
in  1983,  has  been  responsible  for 
distributing  over  200  million  meals 
at  approximately  75  cents  a  piece 
and  making  available  45  million 
nights  of  lodging  at  about  $2.50 
each. 

Before  the  1930s,  churches  and 
private  charities  were  virtually  the 
sole  source  of  organized  help  for 
Individuals  with  needs  such  as  food 
and  clothing  and  housing.  For 
example,  the  concept  for  today's 
United  Way  grew  from  the  recogni- 


tion by  religious  leaders  in  Denver 
100  years  ago  that  they  could  best 
help  the  returning  "dirt  poor"  gold 
rush  survivors  by  working  together 
rather  than  working  separately. 

In  response  to  new  public  atti- 
tudes between  the  Great  Depres- 
sion and  the  late  1970s,  government 
became  the  prominent  deliverer  of 
these  human  services. 

When  Congress  began  the  emer- 
gency food  and  shelter  program,  it 
speeded  up  the  already  evolving 
return  of  human  services  delivery 
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to  the  private  sector  in  communi- 
ties. The  national  board  which 
oversees  the  $250  million  emer- 
gency program  is  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  Red  Cross, 
Salvation  Army,  United  Wav  of 
America,  CatholicTharities,  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and 
the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency. 

The  national  board  generally  is 
mirrored  in  each  of  over  2,000 
communities  where  local  citizens 
determine  how  available  dollars 
would  best  be  allocated  in  their 
area.  Approximately  9,000  local 
charitable  and  government  agen- 
cies have  participated  in  the 
program  involving  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  volunteers  and  the  dona- 
tion of  hundreds  of  millions  addi- 
tional dollars  and  "in-kind"  gifts 
such  as  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 

In  the  Gallia-Meigs  counties  the 
groups  and  programs  operating  are 
Gallia-Meigs  Community  Action 
Agency,  Gallia  County  Senior 
Citizens  Center,  churches  from 
Meigs  County,  Gallipolis  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
county  commissioners .  from  both 
counties. 

Hand   Across   America   is   ex- 
pected to  raise  millions  of  dollars  on 
May   25.   Some  of  these  dollars 
undoubtedly  will  be  channeled  into 
emergency  food  and  shelter  pro- 
gram agencies.  Developments  like 
Hands  Across  America  are  impor- 
tant, but  they  are  only  tentative  first 
steps.  Finding  long-range  answers 
requires  public  understanding  and 
education.  Thus,  the  greatest  be- 
nefit from  the  May  25  activities  will 
be  a  firmer  grasp  by  the  public  that 
the  problems  exist  and  are  grow- 
ing. Out  of  this  should  emerge  a 
rational,   important  discussion  of 
potential  solutions.  Hopefully,  it  will 
not  take  years. 
Sidney  B.  Edwards 
Executive  Director 
Gallia-Meigs  Community 
Action  Agency 
Cheshire 
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United  Way 
fights  back 

Charity  moves 

to  mend  public  image 


By  BETH  BARRETT 

Daily  News  Stall  Writer 

In  the  month  since  revelations 
that  the  Los  Angeles-area  Unit- 
ed Way  loaned  more  than 
$300,000  in  charitable  funds  to 
its  executives,  officials  have 
evolved  a  strategy  to  try  to  head 
off  a  serious  loss  of  public  confi- 
dence that  ultimately  could  hurt 
the  people  who  benefit  from  its 
programs. 

Since  the  disclosures,  United 
Way  leaders  appointed  a  citizens 
committee  and  promised  to  in- 
vestigate and,  if  necessary,  to 
correct  its  mistakes.  The  state 
attorney  general's  office  ordered 
a  second  investigation,  which 
the  County  Counsel  has  under- 
taken. 

Now,  two  months  before  the 
investigations  are  to  conclude, 
officials  of  the  nation's  largest 
United  Way  are  looking  to  the 
fall  fund-raising  campaign  and 
working  on  aggressive  strate- 
gies to  put  distance  between  the 
loans  and  other  financial  ques- 
tions and  the  organization's 
charitable  functions. 

A  consultant  has  been  hired  to 
untangle  United  Way's  thorny 
public  relations  problems  during 
the  probes,  while  a  public  rela- 
tions firm  has  agreed  to  advise 
United  Way  for  free  during  the 
fall  fund-raising  campaign. 

Nonetheless,  the  fallout  from 
the  loans  has  been  visible  and 
dramatic:  United  Way  President 
Francis  X.  McNamara  Jr.  has 
taken  a  paid  leave  from  his 
$190,000-a-year  post,  the  investi- 
gations have  broadened  to  in- 
clude a  $90,000  bailout  of  the 


United  Way  Credit  Union  mem- 
bers, and  there  is  evidence  of  a 
loss  of  public  confidence  in  can- 
cellations by  more  than  2,000 
contributors. 

Since  the  loans  were  disclosed 
June  8,  the  charity  has  closed 
most  of  its  financial  records,  but 
more  questions  have  surfaced 
than  have  been  answered. 

Among  the  key  questions: 

■  Were  some  loans  to  execu- 
tives actually  gifts  or  bonuses, 
never  meant  to  be  paid  back? 

■  Why  did  the  United  Way 
write  a  $90,000  check  to  bail  out 
employees  and  other  members 
uf  its  failing  credit  union  two 
months  before  the  board  of  di- 
rectors approved  the  payment? 

O  Can  the  12-mernber  Citizens 
Independent  Study  Committee 
conduct  an  impartial  investiga- 
tion when  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers have  close  ties  to  the  United 
Way? 

■  Why  didn't  United  Way's 
longtime  accounting  firm,  De- 
loitte,  Ilaskins  and  Sells,  notify 
the  board  of  the  loans,  especially 
when  payments  weren't  being 
met? 

■  Will  the  United  Way  dis- 
i  iose  all  supportive  records  and 
documents  used  in  its  internal 
investigation,  or  just  its  conclu- 
.  ions? 

D  How  much  influence  does 
McNamara,  United  Way's  presi- 
dent for  r_he  last  19  years,  retain 
ever  the  organization  he  trans- 
formed from  a  $22  million  chari- 
ty in  1967  into  an  $85.5  million 
organization  this  vear? 
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Being  Too  Charitable 


The  United  Way  exists  to  help  others.  Donors 
have  a  right  to  assume  that  the  others  are  largely 
poor  people,  not  United  Way  executives.  Yet  the 
charity's  president,  Francis  X.  McNamara  Jr.,  has 
allowed  five  executives  to  borrow  close  to  $300,000 
to  defray  relocation  expenses  and,  in  one  case, 
extraordinary  medical  and  death  expenses.  Mc- 
Namara consulted  with  several  key  board  mem- 
bers but  did  not  inform  the  full  board.  Three  loans 
have  been  repaid. 

Repayment,  however,  does  not  close  the  matter. 
The  charity  collects  from  the  paychecks  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees  and  from 
more  than  5,000  corporations,  and  donors  are 
entitled  to  a  public  accounting.  The  charity's 
95 -member  board  of  directors  also  needs  to  pay 
closer  attention  to  what  the  president  is  doing. 

Relocation  assistance  and  humanitarian  loans 
are  common  at  many  corporations.  But  the  loans 
generally  meet  commercial  standards,  and  are 
often  arranged  through  banks.  The  amounts  are 
typically  secured  and  repaid  with  interest. 

Rut  United  Way  is  not  a  corporation.  The  charity 


—as  its  chairman,  Roy  Anderson,  has  said— should 
not  make  loans  to  employees. 

Anderson,  the  retired  chairman  of  Lockheed 
Corp.,  has  responded  decisively  to  this  crisis.  He 
has  demanded  repayment  of  the  outstanding  loans. 
He  has  also  initiated  discussions  on  a  complete 
management  study  after  reading  a  consultant's 
report  on  the  marketing  and  public -affairs  opera- 
tions. McNamara  had  previously  refused  to  share 
that  report,  by  Lawrence  Mihlon,  with  the  board  of 
directors  or  the  public. 

To  be  fair,  McNamara  deserves  credit  for  taking 
an  anemic  organization  and  turning  it  into  a 
community  force  during  his  19  years  as  president. 
The  United  Way  raised  $85.5  million  this  year  to 
support  350  organizations— including  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  the  Girl  Scouts  and  the  Boy  Scouts 
—in  Los  Angeles  County  and  western  San  Ber- 
nardino County. 

The  United  Way's  board  of  directors  should  rule 
against  future  loans  and  direct  the  agency  to 
become  more  open  about  the  business  of  giving  in 
order  to  fully  regain  the  public  trust. 


Charity 

United  Way's  acting  president, 
Roy  Anderson,  retired  chairman 
of  the  Lockheed  Corp.,  has  said 
there  probably  have  been  im- 
proper actions  but  no  wrongdo- 
ing. No  officials  have  publicly 
speculated  how  deep  —  or  shal- 
low —  United  Way's  financial 
problems  might  go,  however. 

Many  board  members  and 
some  key  volunteer  leaders  say 
they  were  not  aware  the  loans 
were  authorized,  nor  that  other 
financial  transactions,  including 
the  voluntary  liquidation  of  the 
credit  union  in  1981,  took  place 
during  McNamara's  administra- 
tion. 

"This  is  something  you  can't 
finesse,"  said  Don  Anderson,  re- 
tired Atlantic  Richfield  Co.  na- 
tional communications  director, 
hired  recently  by  local  corpora- 
tion leaders  to  handle  public  re- 
lations during  the  investigations. 

"We  want  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bad  news  (as  fast  as  possi- 
ble)," he  said.  "There  will  be 
some  bruises  on  the  way  down." 

One  of  Don  Anderson's  first 
steps  was  to  send  letters  to  Unit- 
ed Way  employees  urging  them 
not  to  become  discouraged  by  re- 


ports of  widening  financial  in- 
quiries. A  hot-line  number  also 
was  set  up  to  answer  employee 
questions. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  chari- 
ty's history,  United  Way  staff 
and  volunteers  considered  pay- 
ing for  a  public  relations  cam- 
paign. That  idea  was  scuttled 
when  it  was  decided  spending 
money  on  advertisements  would 
"raise  too  many  red  flags,"  An- 
derson said. 

Instead,  the  public  relations 
firm  of  Berkhemer  and  Kline 
Inc.  agreed  to  offer  free  advice 
on  improving  the  charity's  im- 
age when  the  next  fund-raising 
drive  begins  in  October  for  the 
350  non-profit  organizations  that 
receive  United  Way  funds. 

"Everything  has  to  be  hyped 
and  magnified  so  that  people 
don't  go  off  uninformed,"  Ander- 
son said. 

Since  the  loan  reports,  a  Daily 
News  survey  of  the  top  19  corpo- 
rate contributors  to  United  Way 
last  year  showed  2,287  employ- 
ees have  canceled  their  pledges 
worth  more  than  $200,000  a 
year.  Company  officials  reported 


no  comparable  dip  in  corporate 
gift  giving. 

McNamara  went  to  the  East 
Coast  for  a  few  days  after  he 
stepped  aside  from  the  job  that 
frequently  kept  him  busy  seven 
days  a  week.  Nonetheless,  he's 
stayed  in  touch  by  telephone 
with  officials  and  staff  at  United 
Way's  headquarters,  Anderson 
said. 

When  McNamara  stepped 
down  June  13,  he  agreed  to  leave 
his  United  Way  office  and  said 
he  would  not  be  involved  in  the 
investigation  or  the  day-to-day 
operation  of  the  charity.  He  re- 
mained on  the  payroll  so  that  he 
could>provide  expertise  on  fund- 
raising^  acting  President  Roy 
Andersdn  said  last  month. 

The  telephone  calls  to  United 
Way  staff  members  involve 
McNamara's  "personal  busi- 
ness," Don  Anderson  said. 

"These  were  his  colleagues  for 
19  years,"  he  said.  "Sure,  he's  in 
touch  with  people."  Don  Ander- 
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i  said  he  hasn't  seen 
Namara  in  the  headquarters, 
nvestigators,  United  Way 
ff  and  volunteers  all  are 
ing  to  unscramble  the  nature 
the  loans.  Some  were  un- 
ured,  others  were  made  with- 
interest  charges,  and  the  rest 
:e  made  at  rates  below  what 
iks  were  charging  at  the  time, 
o  loans  —  for  more  than 
0,000  in  personal  real  estate 
chases  —  haven't  been  re- 
i 
ion  Anderson  said  he  asked  a 

United  Way  executive  Thursday 
whether  any  of  the  loans  were 
&tls,  or  the  kind  of  bonuses  cor- 
porations sometimes  give  execu- 
tes. He  said  he  didn't  get  a 
:lear  answer. 

"I  asked  whether  a  loan,  with 
10  interest  to  be  paid  on  it, 
could  be  considered)  an  added 
:ompensation,"  Anderson  said, 
rhe  answer  seemed  to  be  "Who 
mows?"  He  said  it  was  sorae- 
.hing  worked  out  with 
McNamara. 

The  most  sensitive  outstand- 
ng  loan,  he  said,  is  for  $62,500  to 
Kenneth  Wilcox  of  Valencia,  a 
senior  vice  president.  The  loan  is 
une  of  two  United  Way  bought 
)ut  from  First  Interstate  Bank  in 
1981. 

The  other  was  a  $165,328  part- 
ly unsecured  loan  for  Kaj  Soren- 
sen  of  Westlake  Village,  a  for- 
mer regional  vice  president. 
Sorensen  has  repaid  $5,750.  Both 
men  had  moved  from  Ohio, 
where  they  held  United  Way 
jobs.  Sorensen  said  he  signed  a 
document  with  United  Way, 
which  partly  secured  the  loan 
with  his  new  home.  It's  uncer- 
tain whether  Wilcox  signed  such 
in  agreement,  Anderson  said. 

Wilcox's  loan  has  been  the  to- 
pic of  recent  negotiations,  he 
said,  but  there's  been  no  an- 
nouncement of  a  repayment 
schedule.  Wilcox  did  not  return 
.elephone  calls  to  his  office  last 
week. 

Three  days  before  the  loans 
vere  disclosed,  Alice  McHugh  of 
:anta  Monica,  senior  vice  presi- 
lent  for  planning  and  resource 
icvelopment,  made  the  first  pay- 
nent  on  a  $18,548  loan  she  had 
eceived  four  years  ago.  Gary 
irickson  of  Oxnard,  former  ex- 
ecutive vice  president,  received 
s  $25,000  loan  in  1982  for  unex- 
>ccted  medical  and  death  ex- 
>enses,  which  he  repaid.  Michael 
Jfaff,  a  former  executive  vice 
resident,  got  $9,750  to  move 
rom  Toronto  in  1982,  which  he 


repaid  when  he  moved  to  the 
San  Francisco  United  Way  nine 
months  later. 

McNamara  has  said  he  got  ap- 
proval from  key  volunteers  to 
make  the  loans,  and  said,  "I 
know  I  have  done  no  wrong." 

Wallace  Booth,  chairman  of 
Ducommun  Inc.  and  United  Way 
chairman  when  the  real  estate 
loans  were  bought  from  the 
bank,  said  he  has  no  recollection 
that  he  agreed  to  two  of  the 
loans. 

He  was  sure  "someone  told  me 
they  were  for  a  worthy  purpose 
in  line  with  corporate  policy,'' 
Booth  said. 

Documents  show  George  Moo- 
dy, president  of  Security  Pacific 
National  Bank,  signed  some  loan 
authorizations.  Booth  said.  Moo- 
dy has  refused  to  comment  on 
his  financial  activities  and  re- 
sponsibilities with  United  Way. 

Walter  Gerken,  chairman  of 
Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  who  succeeded  Booth  as 
United  Way  chairman  and  who 
signed  documents  extending  the 
real  estate  loans,  also  said  he 
didn't  remember,  the  transac- 
tions. He  said  the  action  was  tak- 
en because  inflation  and  interest 
rales  were  soaring,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  the  United  Way 
executives  to  meet  their  bank 
payments. 

Booth  also  said  he  didn't  recall 
the  $90,000  bailout  of  employees 
and  other  members  of  the  failing 
United  Way  Credit  Union.  Board 
members  voluntarily  liquidated 
it  May  20,  1981,  after  the  credit 
union  ran  into  trouble  with  loan 
delinquencies  and  defaults. 

"It  could  have  been  an  item, 
but  (it)  was  not  a  big  issue," 
Booth  said. 

Richard  Riordan.  United  Way 
corporate  legal  committee  chair- 
man, said  it  would  have  been 
"devastating"  to  the  agencies  if 
their  employees  had  lost  money 

—  up  to  50  cents  on  each  dollar 

—  from  their  savings  account. 
He  said  the  credit  union's  trou- 
bles were  widely  known  by 
board  members.  He  also  said  the 
board  approved  the  $90,000  pay- 
ment Dec.  3, 1981. 

According  to  liquidators, 
though,  the  $90,000  check  was 
received  nearly  two  months  ear- 
lier. Susan  Christopher,  director 
of  communications  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Credit  Union  League,  said 
the  check  was  required  before 
the  credit  union's  shares  were 
distributed  to  the  members  Oct. 
12, 1981. 

The  citizens  committee  formed 


10  evaluate  United  Way  has- 
been  divided  into  two  subcom- 
mittees to  examine  the  loans  and 
the  credit  union,  said  its  chair- 
man. Robert  Dockson.  chairman 
of  CalFed  Inc..  a  savings  and 
loan. 

At  least  seven  of  the  12  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  been 
United  Way  board  members,  sit 
on  boards  of  non-profit  groups 
receiving  funds  from  United 
Way.  or  are  associated  with 
fund-raising  efforts  for  the  chari- 
table organization. 

The  last  appointee,  Elinor 
Glenn,  president  ementa  of  the 
Southern  California  Joint  Coun- 
cil of  Service  Employees  Union, 
AFL-CIO.  said  she's  taken  a 
leave  from  the  United  Way 
board  until  the  inquiry  is  com- 
pleted. 

A  second  member,  lawyer  Ed- 
ward Sanders  with  the  firm 
Sanders,  Barnet,  Goldsmith  and 
Jacobson,  served  on  the  board 
during   the    1978-79   campaign. 

Other  members  have  close  asso- 
ciations to  several  non-profit 
charities  that  are  large  recipi- 
ents of  United  Way  money. 

Dockson  said  community 
members  involved  with  charities 
have  a  "vested  interest"  in  the 
scrutiny  of  United  Way.  "There 
is  a  deep  interest  that  goes  be- 
yond conflict  of  interest,"  he 
said. 

The  committee  is  to  get  free 
legal  assistance  from  the  firm 
Gibson.  Dunn  &  Crutcher.  with 
Arthur  Schmutz  doing  the  work. 
The  firm's  chief  administrative 
officer.  Harry  Huf ford,  is  a  Unit- 
ed Way  board  member.  Hufford, 
former  chief  administrative  offi- 
cer of  Los  Angeles  County,  said 
he  abstained  from  the  board's 
vole  on  the  company  and  won't 
be  involved  in  its  investigative 
work. 
"There's  a  Chinese  wall  be- 
tween me  and  Mr.  Schmutz," 
Hufford  said. 

Kirk  Calhoun  of  Arthur  Young 
&  Co.  will  do  the  accounting 
work  for  the  committee  without 
charging  a  fee.  according  to 
sources. 

The  charity's  longtime  audit- 
ing firm.  Deloitte.  Haskins  and 
Sells,  might  advise  Roy  Ander- 
son and  volunteer  chairman  Wil- 
liam Kieschnick.  former  Atlantic 
Richfield  Co.  president,  Don  An- 
derson said.  The  audit  firm  was 
criticized  last  month  by  Roy  An- 
derson for  not  alerting  the  board 
to  the  loans'  status  in  the  annual 
management  letter. 


Jay  Hugar,  a  partner  in  De- 
loitte. Haskins  and  Sells,  said  re- 
cently that  United  Way  staff 
members  were  aware  of  the 
loans.  He  said  the  auditors'  focus 
was  to  make  sure  the  charity's 
"receivables  were  valid."  Three 

loans,  he  said,  had  been  paid  off, 
and  two  were  secured  "In  major 
part"  by  Los  Angeles  homes. 

The  documents  being  scruti- 
nized by  the  accounting  and  le- 
gal firms  and  by  investigators 
have  not  been  open  for  public  in- 
spection. McNamara 's  expenses 
also  have  not  been  made  public. 
The  board  did  vote  to  stop  pay- 
ing his  dues  at  the  exclusive  Cal- 
ifornia Club. 

Kieschnick  said  the  committee 
can  work  more  effectively  in  pri- 
vate than  in  public.  Dockson  said 
there  might  be  some  interim 
public  reports.  No  high-ranking 
United  Way  official,  however, 
has  agreed  to  make  supporting 
financial  documents  public. 
Kieschnick  said  the  public 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  re- 
port's validity  based  on  the 
"character  and  reputation  of  the 
people  involved." 
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A  guy  runs 

the  Girl  Scouts? 
A  fatherly 

Father's  Day  tale 

By  Grant  Pick 


Mr.  Turkey  is  posing  for  photographs  at  noon  on 
the  Monday  before  Memorial  Day. 
The  black-suited  figure,  with  red,  orange  and 
yellow  feathers  and  a  cute  little  beak,  stands  with  some 
Girl  Scouts  near  Cafe  Braucr  in  Lincoln  Park.  Everyone  is 
clustered  under  the  umbrella  of  a  hot  dog  wagon. 

Er,  make  that  a  turkey  dog  wagon.  Sec,  Mr.  Turkey  is 
the  mascot  of  Bil  Mar  Foods,  a  Michigan  company  that 
sells  the  processed  flesh  of  the  Thanksgiving  bird  irre- 
spective of  the  season,  as  well  as  bologna,  pastrami  and 
smoked  sausage. 

John  Scttich  smiles  at  Mr.  Turkey — as  he  smiles  at  ev- 
eryone— and  heads  upstairs  at  the  Cafe  Rraucr. 

The  occasion  is  a  luncheon  to  announce  Ril  Mar's  dona- 
tion of  $13,000  to  the  Girl  Scouts  of  Chicago  to  send  needy 
girls  to  camp;  the  guests  arc  troop  leaders  and  some 
Scouts,  wearing  the  traditional  forest-green  uniforms  and 
sashes  dotted  with  merit  badges.  The  irrepressible  host: 
the  39-year-old  Mr.  Settich,  who  combines  a  politician's 
flair  with  a  compulsion  to  community  service. 

Here  is  a  born  straight -arrow  who  practices  his  legacy 
yet  has  taken  it  somewhat  askew:  Mr.  Settich  is  the  first 
male  president  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  Chicago  (GSC),  and 
one  of  a  few  such  critters  anymore.  In  other  words,  he's  as 
non-traditional  as  a  turkey  dog — and  an  appropriate  per- 
son to  get  to  know  this  week  before  Father's  Day. 

"Well,  if  you  ask  me,  he's  good  for  scouting,"  remarks 
Dorothy  Lutz,  a  troop  leader  from  the  Brighton  Park 
neighborhood,  as  she  chows  down  in  the  Art  Dcco  up- 
stairs room  at  Cafe  Brauer.  "It's  inspiring,  that  here's  a 
man  at  the  head  of  Girl  Scouts  at  a  time  when  there  arc  so 
many  single-parent  households,  when  girls  need  that 
male  example." 

Bubbles  Diana  Steele,  mother  hen  to  a  Rogers  Park 
troop:  "I  love  it  that  this  guy's  president.  We  should  gel 
more  males  involved  and  end  the  Girl  Scouts  being  just 
some  mother-daughter  thing.  Wish  I  could  gel  my  hus- 
band In  do  something." 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Settich,  a  gray-haired  figure  in  a  pin- 
striped suit,  is  moving  among  a  half-dozen  round  tables, 
greeting  troop  leaders.  "Hi  there,"  he  beams  at  one 
woman  he  doesn't  know.  "Iliya,  Rose,"  he  says  to  a  lady 
he  docs. 

Then,  Mr.  Settich  takes  up  a  position  in  front  of  the 
diners.  Me  introduces  two  officials  from  Bil  Mar  who  an- 
nounce the  camp  scholarships.  That  done.  Mr.  Settich 
shepherds  a  Scout  official  forward  to  outline  the  camp 
program  in  general  ("I  suppose  this  is  like  preaching  to 
the  saved"),  and  finally,  there's  a  drawing  for  five  "camp- 
erships,"  performed  by  a  pigtailcd  9-year-old  from  lawn- 
dale. 


John  Settich  is  the  first  male  president  of  Girl  Scouts  of 
Chicago,  and  one  of  only  a  handful  of  such  men  in  the  organi- 
zation nationwide. 

"Great,"  Mr.  Settich  tells  the  girl  after  she  has  carried 
out  her  duty,  patting  her  head  gently.  "You  did  a  great 
job." 

Mr.  Scllich'sown  regular  job  is  executive  director  of  the 
Illinois  Podialric  Medical  Assn.,  which  looks  after  the  leg- 
islative and  continuing  education  needs  of  the  slate's  foot 
doctors.  "Podiatrists  arc  to  feet  as  dentists  arc  to  teeth," 
Mr.  Settich  is  fond  of  saying  of  the  profession,  a  non-med- 
ical calling  that  seeks  its  share  of  respect. 

If  that  were  not  a  hard  enough  mission,  for  the  past 
year,  Mr.  Settich  has  served  as  president  of  the  CSC,  Ihc 
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Girl  Scouts 

council  encompassing  Ihe  city  only.  The  two  year  posi- 
tion has  Mr.  Scttich  leading  an  organization  of  26,000 
girls  and  3,000  volunteers,  which  struggles  with  certain 
burdens. 

First.  Ihe  GSC  bears  the  image  of  "a  homogenized  mid- 
dle-class phenomenon."  in  Mr.  Scttich's  words — a  group 
with  ample  funding.  In  fact,  the  city  Scouts  arc  a  polyglot 
mix,  Mr.  Scttich  points  out.  In  1973,  the  GSC 's  Scouts  were 
three-quarters  while,  but  Ihe  situation  has  changed.  "In 
the  late  '70s,  we  made  a  conscious  decision  to  serve  all 
Chicago  girls,"  explains  Mr.  Scttich,  who  proudly  cites  Ihe 
current  racial  breakdown:  48%  black,  42%  while  and  9% 
Hispanic. 

CSC  fund-raising  has  been  hampered  by  the  poorer  na- 
ture of  its  Scout  population,  and  by  the  exil  from  Chicago 
of  corporations  that  might  have  donated  funds  lo  aid  city 
girls. 

To  complicate  matters,  in  Ihe  spring  of  1984,  staples, 
glass  and  paper  clips  started  materializing  in  Ctrl  Scout 

cookie*  around  the  country.  Though 
Ihe  Girl  Scouts  were  never  impli- 
cated by  authorities  in  the  tam- 
pering, Ihe  incidents  nonetheless 
forced  Ihe  interruption  of  many 
cookie  drives,  including  Chicago's. 

Financial  crisis  resulted 

For  1984,  Ihe  GSC  netted  only 
$450,000  from  its  cookie  campaign, 
compared  with  $700,000  the  year  be- 
fore, forcing  Ihe  chapter— 35%  of 
whose  income  comes  from  cookies 
—into  a  financial  crisis.  The  Chi- 
cago Community  Trust  and  other 
donors  pitched  in  to  help  the  GSC 
meet  its  budget. 

Only  now-  is  the  cookie  campaign 
picking  up  speed  again,  with  Scouts 
cautioned  to  start  off  selling  their 
products— shortbread,  peanut  but- 
ler, chocolate  chunk  and  other  varie- 
ties—only  to  people  they  know. 

Mr.  Settich  V  role  as  GSC  president 
began  in  earnest  with  the  cookies. 
Three  companies  are  licensed  by  the 
Ctrl  Scouts  of  America  to  manufac- 
ture cookies,  and  last  fall,  Mr.  Sct- 
tich Joined  in  Ihe  decision  to  switch 
the  GSCs  business  from  a  New  Jer- 
sey firm  to  Little  Brownie  Bakers  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  a  move  motivated  by 
the  marketing  support  Little 
Brownie  guaranteed. 

During  the  last  week  in  January, 
Mr.  Settich  helped  mount  a  media 
blitz  around  the  cookie  drive  kick- 
off.  There  was  a  splashy  send-off  at 
the  Field  Museum,  where  city 
Brownies  and  Girl  Scouts  got  ac- 
quainted with  the  cookies  they'd  be 
selling  by  going  on  a  mock  safari. 
Mr.  Settich  popped  up  on  radio  and 
television,  arguing,  he  recalls,  "that 
this  was  the  year  of  the  great  cookie 
comeback." 

Actually,  the  year  did  reflect  a 
continuing  reversal  from  the  1984 
debacle.  The  cookie  drive  generated 
$650,000  net,  up  26%  from  Ihe  previ- 
ous campaign. 

Otherwise,  Mr.  Seltich's  duties 
keep  him  in  regular  contact  with 


GSC  Executive  Director  Audrey 
Rone  Peeples.  with  whom  he  shares 
Ihe  rapport  of  one  agency  executive 
with  another.  "Being  an  executive 
director  myself,"  Mr.  Settich 
explains,  "I  know  my  job  as  presi- 
dent is  policy,  so  I'm  not  always  on 
Audrey  lo  buy  cheaper  typewriter 
paper.  Administration  is  her  job." 

Policy-making  role 

In  Mr.  Seltich's  policy-making 
role,  he  chairs  meetings  of  Ihe  32- 
member  GSC  board,  which  occur 
five  limes  a  year,  and  attends  count- 
less committee  sessions.  In  addition, 
he  has  had  a  hand  in  securing  and 
keeping  a  range  of  grants  to  Ihe  GSC, 
including:  Ihe  Bil  Mar  "camper- 
ships;"  funds  from  Borg-Warner 
Corp.,  Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co.  and 
Sara  Lee  Corp.  for  drop-in  activity 
centers  in  low-income  neighbor- 
hoods, and  a  $214,000  gift  from  the 
Community  Trust  to  both. the  GSC 
and  the  Boy  Scout  Chicago  Area 
Council  to  foster  scouting  at  10  city 
public  schools. 

A  week  rarely  passes  when  Mr. 
Settich  is  not  out  on  the  hustings, 
making  appearances  at  various 
Scout-related  events.  On  the  Thurs- 
day of  the  Mr.  Turkey  luncheon,  for 
instance,  he  attended  a  Southwest 
Side  banquet  commemorating  the 
in-school  scouting  program.  His  din- 
ner partner:  Schools  Superintendent 
Manford  Byrd.  On  Sunday  there  was 
a  ceremony  dedicating  the  Scout  ac- 
tivity center  at  the  Messiah  Baptist 
Church,  at  104th  and  Halsted,  to  its 
minister,  the  Rev.  B.  S.  Saulsby. 

The  next  Wednesday.  GSC  hosted 
its  annual  meeting,  at  which  the  as- 
sembled heard  from  Mr.  Settich  and 
Channel  2  financial  reporter  Terry 
Savage.  (Ms.  Savage  informed  the 
audience  that  as  a  Girl  Scout,  she 
had  won  an  award  for  selling  57 
boxes  of  cookies,  an  accomplish- 
ment handily  outstripped  by  the 
GSCs  lop  salesperson  this  season, 
12-year-old  Erika  Kendrick  of  South 
Chicago,  who  hawked  4,350  boxes.) 

Boy  Scout  background 

Mr.  Settich  grew  up  in  St.  Louis. 
Ihe  son  of  an  attorney  and  his  wife. 
John  was  a  Boy  Scout — he  earned 
Star  ranking — and  followed  his  par- 
ents' example  of  community  work. 
One  year,  when  his  father  headed 
the  men's  council  of  the  family's 
Catholic  parish  and  his  mother 
chaired  the  women's  club,  John  was 
president  of  the  local  Catholic  Youth 
Organization. 

He  proved  so  serious  about  any- 
thing he  pursued,  his  mother  re- 
veals, "the  kids  in  high  school  nick- 
named John  Ihe  Middle-aged  Teen- 
ager." 


After  graduating  from  St.  Bene- 
dict's College  in  Atchison,  Kan.,  Mr. 
Settich  stayed  in  the  slate  to  work  as 
a  county  administrator  in  Kansas 
City  and  then  as  press  secretary  lo 
U.S.  nop.  Rill  Roy,  a  Toprka  gynecol- 
ogist and  lawyer  trying  lo  unseal  U.S. 
Sen.  Robert  Dole.  Sen.  Dole,  a  for- 
mer Republican  national  chairman, 
seemed  vulnerable  over  WaterRale. 
and  Dr.  Roy  attacked  the  senator  as 
"a  captive  of  cavemen."  But  the  phy- 
sician narrowly  lost. 

Now  in  private  practice  in  Topoka, 
Dr.  Roy  remembers  Mr.  Settich  for 
his  "great  enthusiasm"  and  for  his 
skill  al  Hying  a  kite.  In  April  1973. 
Mr.  Settich  and  his  younger  brother 
flew  a  kite  lOMt  miles  off  a  Kansas 
Cily  bluff,  an  accomplishment  that 
would  have  placed  them  in  Ihe 
"Guinness  Book  of  World  Records" 
if  they  had  supplied  "Guinness"  of- 
ficials additional  documentation, 
which  they  never  got  around  to 
doing.  "The  fun  was  just  in  doing  it," 
offers  Mr.  Settich 

Assumed  podiatry  post 

Mr.  Settich  went  lo  work  for  the 
Illinois  podiatrists'  group  in  1984, 
after  a  job  with  Ihe  American  Col- 
lege of  Radiology  here  moved  with 
Ihe  group  to  Reston.  Va. 

In  Chicago  Mr.  Settich  always  has 
maintained  a  full  plate  of  whole- 
some outside  activities.  He  acted  in 
productions  of  Ihe  Beverly  Theater 
Guild,  an  amateur  dramatics  com- 
pany, and  recently  coached  the  boys' 
basketball  team  at  daughter  Amy's 
parochial  elementary  school.  "I 
wasn't  on  the  team,"  says  Amy,  "but 
my  dad  wanted  to  be  the  coach  any- 
way. With  me,  he's  a  good  father,  lie 
makes  all  the  parent  conferences,  all 
the  open  houses." 

Amy  Settich  was  a  Brownie  and  is 
now  a  kind  of  correspondence- 
course  Senior  Scout;  stepdaughter 
Erin,  9,  is  finishing  four  years  as  a 
Brownie. 

Never  a  troop  leader  himself.  Mr. 
Settich  was  lured  onto  the  GSC  board 
In  1977  by  a  friend.  He  served  as  sec- 
retary, then  rose  to  first  vice-presi- 
dent ("  cause  this  real  nice  lady 
died ")  and  assumed  Ihe  GSC  presi- 
dency last  May. 

Reflects  his  wife,  Janet  Venable, 
"John  is  one  of  those  people  who. 
when  he  joins  something,  he  natu- 
rally becomes  the  president." 

Or  336  U.S.  Girl  Scout  councils.  16 
claim  men  as  presidents.  Many  of 
the  men  have  tales  to  tell.  Joe 
Straughan,  an  advertising  executive, 
heads  the  council  in  Springfield,  Mo. 
When  people  used  to  call  his  home 
on  Scout  business  and  he  answered 
the  phone,  the  ususal  response  was, 
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AIDS  foundation 
lashes  out  at  United  Way 

Charity  organization  criticized  for  decision 
not  to  fund  work  of  local  support  group 


By  KATHERINE  KERR 
Past  Reporter 

The  director  of  the  AIDS  Foun- 
dation of  Houston  charged  Tues- 
day that  the  United  Way  of  the 
Texas  Gulf  Coast  is  Ignoring  the 
city's  No.  1  health  problem  by  re- 
fusing to  fund  programs  to  deal 
with  victims  of  acquired  immune 
deficiency  syndrome  and  AIDS 
Related  Complex. 

Last  week  United  Way  officials 
annoui  ced  that  as  a  result  of  fall- 
ing contributions  during  the  slump 
In  Houston's  oil-based  economy 
the  80  member  agencies  face  fund- 
ing cuts  and  nine  agencies  ruled 
eligible  to  Join  United  Way  have 
been  put  on  hold  until  after  the  fall 
campaign. 

1.  Besides  the  AIDS  Foundation  of 
Houston,  Inc.,  other  eligible  agen- 
cies placed  on  hold  are:  Avondale 
House,  Houston  Center  for  Inde- 
pendent Living,  Oyster  Creek  In- 
dustries, Scholastic  Knowledge  for 
Youth,  Houston  Center  for  Attltu- 
dlnal  Healing,  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, the  Indochinese  Cultural 
Center  and  the  Houston  Cease- 
Fire  Club. 

Curtis  Dickson,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  AIDS  Foundation, 
charged  In  a  letter  to  United 
Way's  admissions  committee 
chairman  Frank  McCreary  that 
the  organization's  "Board  of 
Trustees  has  once  again  chouen  to 
bury  Its  head  In  the  sand  and  Ig- 
nore its  responsibility  and  the 
need  to  assist  with  providing  solu- 
tions to  this  critical  problem  of 
AIDS  —  our  number  one  public 
health  problem  of  the  decade." 

United  Way  President  Betty 
Beene  said  she  understands  Dick- 
son's concerns,  but  the  bottom  line 
Is  that  United  Way  contributions 
have  fallen  short  about  $3.2  million 
this  year  and  are  expected-  to  run 


$6  million  short  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  beginning  In  July. 

"We  simply  don't  have  the  mon- 
ey to  be  responsive,"  to  all  the 
agencies  and  the  community's 
needs,  she  said. 

Although  he  refused  to  say 
Tuesday  whether  his  agency  de- 
served United  Way  funding  more 
than  other  agencies,  Dickson  said 
funding  should  not  be  based  solely 
on  the  fact  that  an  organization 
has  been  a  member  of  the  United 
Way  In  the  past. 

"You  need  to  look  at  the  com- 
munity resources  and  say  'this  Is 
where  It  (money)  needs  to  go,' " 
Dickson  said. 

Beene  said  United  Way's  first 
commitment  is  to  its  member 
agencies  who  have  a  proven  re- 
cord. She  said  the  decision  to  defer 
admission  to  the  nine  eligible 
agencies  "In  no  way  reflects  nega- 
tively on  their  proposal  or  the 
work  being  done"  by  the  agencies. 

She  also  said  the  decision  to  de- 
fer admission  and  funding  to  the 
AIDS  Foundation,  along  with  the 
other  eight  agencies,  was  not  an 
anti-gay  move. 

In  December,  the  United  Way  of 
the  Texas  Gulf  Coast  reversed  Its 
decision  not  to  fund  the  then- 
KS/AIDS  Foundation  and  allocat- 
ed nearly  $50,000  In  emergency 
grant  money  to  McAdory  House,  a 
residential  facility  for  AIDS  vic- 
tims run  by  the  foundation;  a 
$119,640  grant  to  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  to  provide  home 
care  for  victims  of  the  disease  and 
$10,000  In  educational  materials. 
The  funds  run  out  In  July. 

"We  are  concerned  that  the 
emergency  funding  level  of  last 
year  Is  going  from  almost  $180,0000 
to  zero,"  Dickson  said. 
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BETTY  BEENE: 
'Don't  have  the  money' 


"That  means  the  entire  burden 
of  dealing  with  the  AIDS  epidemic 
and  activities  . . .  falls  back  on 
(those  with)  the  very  limited  capa- 
bilities to  deal  with  it  —  the  AIDS 
victims  and  the  few  donors  In  the 
community  willing  to  come  for- 
ward and  put  money  up  through 
other  funding  mechanisms." 

However,  Beene  said  the  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association's  proposal 
Includes  a  request  for  money  to 
help  AIDS  victims.  She  said  the 
proposal  by  the  Vlstlng  Nurse  As- 
sociation, a  United  Way  agency, 
will  be  considered  along  with  other 
member  agencies. 

The  loss  of  funding  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  foundation  is  seeing 
an  all-time  high  In  AIDS  patients 
and  those  who  have  AIDS  Related 
Complex,  Dickson  said. 

The  latest  figures  released  by 
the  Houston  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  listed  602  re- 
ported cases  of  AIDS  since  the 
department  began  keeping  figures 
In  1980.  Of  those,  346  AIDS  victims 
have  died: 


Girl  Scouts- 


"Oh,  I  must  be  looking  for  Josephine 
Straughan.  la  your  wife  home?" 

Similarly,  people  often  register 
surprise  at  Mr  Settich's  position,  but 
he  insists  he  has  seen  no  particularly 
weird  behavior. 

"There  were  some  jitters  about 
John  taking  on  the  presidency,"  re- 
veals his  predecessor,  Diana  Levin,  a 
North  Side  nursery  school  operator, 
"but  there  was  no  cause  for  that.  The 
ladies  love  him.  He's  believable,  and 
he  came  up  through  the  ranks- 
troop  leaders  like  that." 

Fand-raislng  asset 

Sherren  Leigh,  publisher  of  Today '* 
Chicago  Woman  newspaper  and  a  re- 
cent board  recruit,  figures  that  having 


a  man  at  GSCs  helm  helps  In  rustling 
up  corporate  dollars:  "A  lot  of  CEOs 
are  still  men.  They  were  all  Boy 
Scouts,  and  that's  where  they  want  to 
give."  While  the  Chicago  unit  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  emUacea  the  city  and  21 
southern  suburbs.  It  still  boasts  an  an- 
nual budget  of  $3.2  million,  com- 
pared with  the  GSCs  mora  modest 
$1.6-milllon  budget. 

The  Middle-aged  Teen-ager  might 
just  shift  the  balance.  Observes  his 
wife,  "A  woman  In  business  tries 
extra  hard  today  to  be  real,  real  good. 
He's  doing  that  as  a  Girl  Scout  presi- 
dent. But  then,  the  Settlchs  are  all 
very  volunteer-y.  If  some  stranger 
comes  to  the  door  and  asks  John  to 
do  something,  he'll  probably  do  It, 
whether  It  takes  one  hour  or  10."  tt 
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Many  agencies 
as  United  Way 


By  ALAN  BERNSTEIN  and  JON  VERBOON 

Houston  Chronicle 


Virginia  Cuvillicr  was  emotionally  wounded.  She  had  just 
found  out  that  the  Houston-area  Travelers  Aid  Society, 
which  she  directs,  will  get  $218,528  less  from  the  United  Way 
this  year. 

Dee  Gclsomini  and  Sherry  Norris,  directors  of  Houston- 
area  women's  shelters,  were  pleased,  speaking  in  sentences 
ending  with  exclamation  points.  They  had  just  been  told 
their  agencies  are  among  the  five  that  will  get  more  money 
than  last  year,  even  while  the  United  Way  slashes  contribu- 
tions to  53  of  its  80  agencies. 

The  contrasting  reactions  underscored  the  impact  of  deci- 
sions made  Wednesday  by  the  United  Way  board  of  directors 
on  how  to  fund  its  affiliated  organizations  at  a  time  when 
contributions  are  down  and  social  service  needs  are  up. 

After  considering  the  recommendations  of  200  volunteers 
who  studied  the  80  agencies,  the  United  Way  board  decided 
how  to  divide  $32  7  million.  9  percent  less  than  it  had  avail- 
able to  distribute  last  year.  The  funding  is  tor  a  12-month 
period  starting  July  1. 

Rather  than  cut  each  agency's  funds  9  percent  across-the- 
board,  the  United  Way  chose  to  fund  each  agency  based  on 
"community  needs." 

United  Way  of  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast  raised  a  record  $45 
million  in  pledges  in  its  1985  campaign,  but  as  many  as  $8 
million  in  pledges  will  go  unpaid  because  many  contributors 
have  lost  then-  jobs  during  Houston's  oil-related  depression, 
officials  said.  Escalating  unemployment  has  increased  the 
need  for  the  social  services  provided  by  United  Way  agen- 
cies, spokesmen  said. 

The  funding  decisions  may  change  depending  on  how  much 
money  is  raised  in  this  year's  fund-raising  campaign,  a 
spokeswoman  said. 

United  Way  reduced  its  contribution  to  the  United  Service 
Organization's  foreign  programs  from  $55,000  to  zero.  The 
money  was  for  aiding  military  personnel  from  Houston  when 
they  visited  USU  facilities  abroad.  USO  officials  were  not 
available  for  comment. 

Otherwise,  no  agency  already  under  the  United  Way  wing 
was  cut  off.  The  organization  has  postponed  consideration  of 
applications  for  first-lime  funding  from  nine  agencies. 

The  Travelers  Aid  cut,  from  $717,528  to  $500,000,  was  one 
of  the  biggest  proportionately.  Cuvillicr.  the  director,  said 


suffer  cuts 
makes  allocations 


the  agency's  only  other  source  of  income  is  fees  paid  by 
clients  who  use  Travelers  Aid  services,  but  that  money 
represents  only  4  percent  of  the  budget 

The  agency  aids  "newcomers  and  travelers  in  crisis"  on  a 
24-hour  nasis.  with  offices  at  several  locations,  including  the 
downtown  Greyhound  Bus  Station  and  the  two  major  air- 
ports. 

"My  reaction  is  that  I  think  (United  Way  is)  pretty  short- 
sighted in  the  understanding  of  the  problems  fared  by  travel- 
ers in  this  community."  Cuvillicr  said.  "We  will  not  be  able 
to  give  the  quality  of  service  to  the  people,  and  people  in 
desperate  circumstances  often  commit  desperate  acts. 

"I  am  pretty  shaken  by  this,  to  put  it  mildly." 

Although  her  agency  had  asked  for  a  7  percent  increase, 
Cuvillicr  said  she  was  expecting  a  funding  decrease.  But  not 
one  this  big. 

"The  stranger  and  the  newcomer  have  never  been  popu- 
lar." she  remarked.  "They  will  look  at  the  stranger  first  for 
cuts  and  that's  really  unfortunate,  because  local  people  have 
so  much  more  that  they  can  fall  back  upon,  things  like 
churches  and  family  and  friends ." 

The  local  American  Red  Cross  chapter  received  the  most 
money  last  year  from  United  Way  -  $37  million.  It  had 

asked  for  $4.2  million  forthis  year,  but  will  get  $3.4  million 
instead. 

Spokesman  Bobby  Allred  said  the  cut  means  the  agency 
will  probably  have  to  scrap  plans  to  expand  existing  pro- 
grams, such  as  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  classes. 

But  the  decrease  will  not  affect  the  Red  Cross'  ability  to 
serve  the  community  in  a  disaster  such  as  a  hurricane,  he 
said. 

Funding  for  the  Santa  Maria  Hostel,  a  north  Houston 
"rehabilitation  shelter"  with  room  for  15  female  residents, 
will  go  to  $34,357  from  about  $20,357. 

"You're  kidding'"  Gelsomini,  its  director,  said  when  told 
about  the  decision.  She  said  the  shelter,  whose  annual  budget 
is  about  $120,000,  will  now  be  able  to  hire  a  staff  member  to 
work  evening  hours.  Its  current  staff  is  the  director  and  two 
daytime  counselors. 

Funding  for  the  Fort  Bend  Women's  Refuge,  a  Richmond 
shelter  for  battered  women,  will  go  to  $78,000  from  $48,360. 
The  agency  can  serve  15  women  at  a  time. 

Norris.  the  director,  said  the  agency  is  suffering  a  $50,000 
cut  back  in  government  funding,  so  she  could  not  immedi- 
ately determine  how  the  extra  United  Way  funds  will  be 
used. 
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Peep  Pockets  for  Doing  Good 

Charitable  contributions  are  more  generous  than  ever 


,»*v 


At  the  turn  of  the  century,  when  robber 
barons  were  amassing  embarrassing- 
ly large  fortunes,  charity  sometimes 
served  as  a  form  of  atonement,  a  guilt  tax 
for  living  so  well.  Nowadays,  says  David 
Rockefeller,  who  as  chairman  of  the 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  has  overseen 
the  donation  of  $342  million  of  his  fam- 
ily's immense  wealth  to  worthy  causes, 
philanthropy  can  be,  well,  "a  lot  of  fun." 

It  certainly  seemed  to  be  for  the  near- 
ly 5Vi  million  Americans  who  lined  up 
singing  and  laughing  across  America  on 
Memorial  Day  weekend  to  raise  money 
for  the  hungry  and  homeless.  Hands 
Across  America  was  but  the  latest  in  a  se- 
ries of  pop-charity  extravaganzas —  Farm 
Aid,  Comic  Relief  and  Live  Aid — that 
have  raised  somewhere  around  $81  mil- 
lion over  the  past  year  for  farmers,  the 
homeless  in  the  U.S.  and  the  starving  in 
Africa.  America's  fascination  with  celeb- 
rities, so  often  demeaned  as  shallow  and 
voyeuristic,  has  been  turned  into  a  vehicle 
to  aid  the  least  celebrated.  Says  Rockefel- 
ler: "If  Tina  Turner  and  Mick  Jagger  can 
have  fun  while  raising  money,  why  can't 
the  rest  of  us?" 

Americans  are  digging  deeper  into 
their  pockets  than  ever  before.  Last  year 
charitable  contributions  in  the  U.S. 
reached  a  record  high  of  some  $80  bil- 
lion, an  8.9%  increase  over  1984.  As 
the  Reagan  Administration  has  cut  V«W 
back  on  social  services,  the  citizenry  has 
responded  to  President  Reagan's  call  for  a 
new  voluntarism.  Private  charity,  of 
course,  will  never  be  a  substitute  for  the 
public  welfare  state.  Still,  last  year,  for  the 
first  time  in  16  years,  the  average  Ameri- 
can donated  more  than  2%  of  his  income 
to  charity.  Although  precise  comparative 
statistics  are  hard  to  come  by,  "citizens  in 
no  other  country  come  close,"  asserts 
John  J.  Schwartz,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Fund-Raising  Coun- 
sel, Inc. 

Giving  in  America  is  remarkably 
democratic.  Nearly  nine  out  often  Amer- 
icans report  making  some  contribution  to 
charity.  Those  earning  over  $50,000  a 
year  say  they  give  away  on  average  2.9% 
of  their  income.  But  those  who  make  the 
least  (under  $10,000)  give  slightly  more— 
about  3%  of  their  income. 

Churches  remain  the  largest  single  re- 
cipient of  giving:  $37.7  billion  a  year  is 
raised    by    religious    organizations    and 
agencies.  Corporations,  with  their  stock- 
holders to  worry  about,  give  far 
less  (about  $4  billion  last  year), 
but  in  the  past  decade  some  1,600 
U.S.  companies  have  pledged  to 
give  2%  to  10%  of  their  pretax 
profits  to  charity. 

The  young  give  comparative- 
ly little  to  charity:  those  ages  30  Totals: 
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to  34  report  giving  1.7%  of  their  income, 
according  to  a  1985  Yankelovich  poll. 
That  may  be  because  they  have  not  yet 
reached  their  full  earning  capacity  and 
have  less  disposable  income  than  their  el- 
ders. Still,  baby  boomers  seem 
',,  less  willing  to  give  than  their 

'''''ilium  parents — "a  downward  trend 
that  bears  serious  watching," 
says  Richard  Lyman,  president  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  "It  would  be  a 
tragedy  if  it  is  an  early  sign  that  philan- 
thropy in  this  country  is  losing  some  of 
its  force." 

The  pop-charity  events  like  Live  Aid 
could  help  get  the  young  into  the  habit  of 
giving.  But  organizers  are  already  worry- 
ing about  "compassion  fatigue."  Pop  char- 
ity may  turn  out  to  be  one  more  passing 
fad.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  economic 
scale,  some  wonder  if  charity  is  in  danger 
of  succumbing  to  chic.  New  York  Finan- 
cier Felix  Rohatyn,  who  along  with  his 
wife  Elizabeth  has  launched  a  small  cru- 
sade against  events  that  concentrate  more 
on  social  glamour  than  helping 
worthy  causes,  is  concerned  that 
the  pet  charities  of  the  New 
York  rich,  the  favored  museums 
and   cultural   institutions   and 
hospitals,    will    sop    up 
money  that  could  be  bet- 
ter used  to  help  less  fash- 
ionable but  equally  needy 
causes.  "Why  should  a  program 
for  the  homeless  be  allowed  to 
disintegrate,"  he  asks,  "if  at  the 
same    time    large    institutions 
with  professional  fund-raising 
staffs  can  raise  huge  amounts?"  § 

American  charity  will  nev-      40— 5 
er  be  an  orderly  or  evenhanded 


process.  Even  so,  millions  still  depend  on 
private  largesse,  not  just  at  home  but 
abroad.  Last  year  Americans  sent  more 
than  $2  billion  in  private  donations  to  the 
peoples  of  foreign  countries.  The  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  alone  will  spend  up  to 
$300  million  over  the  next  five  years  to 
promote  economic  development  in  Third 
World  countries  and  focus  on  politically 
controversial  goals  like  fostering  contra- 
ception. "Because  philanthropy  is  not 
concerned  with  election  returns  or  stock- 
holders, we  see  ourselves  deliberately 
moving  into  things  that  government  and 
business  are  not  picking  up,"  says  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  Vice  President  Ken- 
neth Prewitt.  In  America,  charity  is  not 
just  the  fruit  of  compassion;  it  is  a  legacy 
of  free  choice.  — By  Evan  Thomas.  Reported 
by  Eileen  Ganed/New  York 
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TIME,  July  7,   1986 
Charity  Begins  at  Home 

The  article  "Deep  Pockets  for  Doing 
Good"  fires  a  welcome  salute  to  the  gener- 
osity of  Americans.  America  holds  the 
record  by  far  as  the  most  giving  nation  in 
the  world.  We  volunteer;  we  share  time, 
talent  and  resources  to  help  build  healthi- 
er communities.  Voluntarism  is  a  unique 
part  of  the  fiber  of  America. 

James  D.  Robinson  III,  Chairman 

Board  of  Governors 

United  Way  of  America 

New  York  City 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE,  Chicagp,  TL 
June  19,  1986 


Social  agencies  feel 
the  insurance  pinch 


By  Mitchell  Locin 

Maria  Whelan  has  run  the  Caro- 
le Robertson  Center,  a  small  com- 
munity center  that  residents  on 
the  Near  West  Side  have  grown  to 
depend  on,  without  even  the 
threat  of  a  possible  claim  against 
its  insurance  coverage. 

Yet  this  year,  Whelan  is  facing 
an  insurance  bill  500  percent  high- 
er than  last  year. 

The  center,  at  2020  W.  Roose- 
vjelt  Rd.,  provides  day  care,  recre- 
ation programs  and  counseling 
services  for  about  80  children,  100 
teenagers  and  75  families  on  a 
$350,000  annual  budget. 

"We  have  never  had  a  claim 
against  us,  and  we  have  been  open 
since  1974,"  Whelan  said.  Never- 
theless, she  is  expecting  her  insur- 
ance costs  to  rise  to  $10,000  to 
$12,000  this  year  from  $2,000  last 
year. 

"Another  way  of  looking  at  that 
is  that's  another  employee,"  she 
said.  "The  issue  for  us  is  we're 
going  to  have  to  spend  more  and 
more  of  our  limited  resources  on 
insurance." 

Not-for-profit  social  service 
agencies,  which  historically  run  a 
hand-to-mouth  existence,  are  be- 
coming the  latest  victims  of  huge 
premium  increases  for  liability  in- 
surance, according  to  a  survey  by 
United  Way  of  Chicago.  The  agen- 
cies  are  seeking  re'hei  trom  Spring- 
field for  premiums  that  could  cost 
nearly  $16  million. 


United  Way  surveyed  a  sampling 
of  28  human  service  agencies  and 
found  that  premiums  are  rising  an 
average  of  223  percent  in  1986, 
ranging  from  more  than  an  800 
percent  increase  on  coverage  for 
officers  and  board  members  of  the 
agencies  and  1 73  percent  more  for 
umbrella  coverage  to  a  144  per- 
cent boost  for  general  liability. 

"Given  our  mission  to  provide 
assistance  to  individuals  and  fami- 
lies without  adequate  resources  of 
their  own,  large  increases  in  "oper- 
ating costs  can  only  result  in  re- 
ductions in  critically  needed 
human  services,"  Frank  Luerssen. 
chairman  of  the  board  for  United 
Wav^  said  in  a  statement. 

Unlike  local  governments  and 
businesses,  which  also  are  facing 
higher  premiums,  "we  can't  raise 
taxes,  we  can't  pass  the  cost  on  to 
users  because  the  users  by  defini- 
tion are  people  who  need  help," 
said  Suzanne  Gedance,  a  United 
Way  spokesman.  " 

Small  day-care  providers  are 
being  especially  affected  by  the  lia- 
bility problems,  said  Gedance,  be- 
cause insurance  companies  in 
many  cases  will  no  longer  provide 
coverage  for  charges  of  physical 
and  sexual  child  abuse. 

Larger  agencies  such  as  the  24- 
location  Hull  House  are  also  being 
affected.  Richard  Nitti,  assistant 
director  for  the  Hull  House  Asso- 
ciation, said  premiums  are  up  90 
percent  this  year,  from  $24,000  to 
about  $45,600. 


Other  groups  being  affected  in- 
clude the  Boy  Scouts,  the  YMCA, 
Chicago  Youth  Centers,  the 
Jewish  Federation  of  Metropolitan 
Chicago,  the  Center  for  New 
Horizons  and  the  Safer  Founda- 
tion, the  survey  said. 

As  a  temporary  remedy,  tfie  so- 
cial service  agencies  are  endorsing 
an  idea  embodied  in  a  resolution 
that  passed  the  Senate  last  week 
49-0  and  is  now  in  the  House. 

The  nonbinding  resolution  calls 
on  state  government  to  pay  for  the 
premium  increases  proportionate 
to  the  amount  that  the  state  pro- 
vides to  their  budgets.  The  United 
Way  has  estimated  that  this  could 
cost  the  state  $15.8  million. 

Gedance  said  that  if  the  services 
provided  by  nonprofit  agencies 
disappear,  they  will  be  replaced  by 
significantly  more  expensive  for- 
profit  or  government-run  agencies. 

James  Bray,  an  assistant  press 
secretary  for  Gov.  James  Thomp- 
son, said  the  requested  funds  are 
unavailable,  especially  since  state 
revenues  are  lower  than  anticipat- 
ed. 
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June  24,  1986 


Health  Clubs  Challenge 
YMCA's  Tax  Exclusions 


ByGARYLIBMAN 

Nine  years  ago  Frank  Eisenximmer 
bought  a  cow  pasture  outside  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  built  a  100,000-square-foot  health 
club  on  it 

He  installed  two  swimming  pools,  rac- 
quetball  and  tennis  courts  and  a  large 
weight  room  in  the  two-story,  cedar-siding 
building.  In  eight  years,  he  estimated  that  he 
paid  $500,000  in  taxes. 

So  when  he  heard  that  the  YMCA  plained 
to  build  a  charitable,  tax-exempt  facility  a 
mile  away  and  another  fire  miles  away 
downtown,  Eisenximmer  got  angry,  fearing 
for  his  survival 

He  sued,  challenging  the  YMCA's  charita- 
ble tax  exemption  When  he  won,  Multno- 
mah County  assessed  the  local  YMCA  IL2 
million  in  back  and  current  property  taxes,  a 
decision  the  Y  is  appealing. 

Now  the  ELsenzunmer  battle  may  be 
repeated  in  Los  Angeles.  As  the  new 
$13-million  Stuart  M  Ketchum  Downtown 
YMCA  moves  nearer  to  its  scheduled  Oct  1 
opening,  a  group  of  California  health  clubs 
objecting  to  the  Y's  charitable,  tax-exempt 
status  is  threatening  to  go  to  court  to  change 
it 

"I  can  think  of  no  reason  there  will  not  be 
a  lawsuit,"  said  John  McCarthy,  executive 
director  of  the  International  Racquet  Sports 
Assn.,  which  is  based  in  Boston. 

Michael  Talla,  president  of  the  newly 
formed  Assn.  of  Taxpaying  Fitness  and 

Sports  Clubs,  which  is  based  in  Los  Angeles 
and  is  affiliated  with  IRSA.  added  that  the 
suit  could  be  filed  within  90  days. 

And  Frank  Hathaway,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  downtown  Los  Angeles  Athlet- 
ic Club,  said:  "They  have  a  tax  exemption  for 
charity  and  the  new  Ys  don't  seem  to  have 
much  charity  in  them,  or  at  least  we're 
unsure  as  to  how  much  they  have. 

"We  think  there's  some  (charity)  in  some 
areas.  ( But)  when  they  spend  millions  in  the 
center  of  the  biggest  and  newest  high  rises, 
it  appears  to  us  that  chanty  is  not  going  to 
be  a  big  part  of  the  program  there,  if  any." 

The  health  clubs  note  that  the  Downtown 
Y  will  charge  a  $150  membership  fee  and 
$32.50  per  month  ($390  a  year)  and  argue 


Michael  Talla  heads  sports  dub  group 
that  is  threatening  to  sue  the  YMCA. 

that  the  Y  no  longer  serves  the  poor  but  has 
become  a  governraent-subaidixed  competi- 
tor for  the  fitness  dollars  of  the  affluent 

(Talla's  Sports  Connection  Clubs  charge 
$395  for  the  first  year  and  $168  every  year 
thereafter.) 

Y  Exeewtivt  Res*«ads 

John  Ouellet  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  YMCA  of  Metropolitan  Los 
Angeles,  contends  that  the  economic  cli- 
mate makes  it  impossible  for  the  Y  to 
provide  low-cost  services  to  all  groups  as  it 
once  did 

He  said  that  an  expected  $1  million  drawn 
from  membership  and  monthly  fees  will 
subsidize  inexpensive  use  of  the  facilities  by 
children,  the  elderly  and  others.  No  other 
surplus  is  expected,  but  if  one  develops,  it 
will  be  used  to  aid  10  YMCAs  in  economical- 
ly disadvantaged  communities,  he  said 

The  new  Y  will  charge  seniors  $20  per 
month  and  children  will  pay  about  $3  to  $5 
per  month,  the  fee  still  to  be  decided,  he 
said.  "No  one  will  be  turned  away  for  lack  of 
ability  to  pay,"  he  said  last  week  during  a 
tour  of  the  new  100,000-square-foot  Y  on 
the  rooftop  of  the  Atlantic  Richfield  Plaza 
Garage  at  401 S.  Hope  St. 

Leaders  of  the  Assn.  of  Taxpaying  Fitness 
and  Sports  Clubs  maintain  informal  contact 
with  Eisenzimmer.  as  do  members  of  similar 
clubs  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Daytona  Beach, 

See   'Challenge,'   P. 14 
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Fla.,  and  Southfield,  Mich. 

These  clubs  developed  following 
Eisenzimmer's  suit.  Commercial 
health  club  operators  also  note  that 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Revenue 
put  Y  health  clubs  in  Moline  and 
Rock  Island.  111.,  on  the  property 
tax  rolls  without  a  lawsuit 

Talla,  who  owns  seven  Sports 
Connection  Athletic  Clubs,  com- 
plained that  the  Y,  in  addition  to 
paying  no  property  or  income  tax- 
es, has  resources  that  are  not 
available  to  private  operators. 

Ouellet  said  the  Y  paid  for  the 
new  downtown  building  by  selling 
properties  worth  $4.5  million,  raid- 
ing $4  million  in  donations,  obtain- 
ing a  $1.5  million  federal  grant  and 
taking  out  a  $3  million  loan  at  9.7% 
interest 

Talla  said  that  YMCA  "buildings 
are  three  times  as  big  and  twice  as 
nice  as  anything  we  can  afford 
because  we  can't  get  free  money 
from  the  public. 

BiffMttoDat* 

"Their  buildings  are  100,000 
square  feet  My  biggest  to  date  is 
40,000  feet  I'm  building  a  65.000- 
foot  club  in  El  Segundo,  but  I  have 
a  $70,000-  a  -month  debt  service  on 
it. 

"That  facility  will  pay  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  half  million 
dollars  a  year  in  taxes.  My  total 
organization  pays  more  than  two 
million  a  year  in  state  and  federal 
taxes.  The  Y  doesn't  pay  any." 

McCarthy,  the  executive  director 
of  the  IRSA,  agreed.  "What  we 
want  the  government  to  do  is  to 
take  a  look  at  each  YMCA  and 
evaluate  it  on  its  merits,"  he  said  in 
a  telephone  interview. 

"If  it's  charitable,  give  it  the 


exemption.  If  not,  let  them  pay 
taxes.  Set  up  measurable  criteria  so 
the  Y's  doing  charitable  work  con- 
tinue to  get  the  exemption,  but  the 
Y's  which  have  become  commer- 
cial health  centers  are  taxed  just 
like  the  health  clubs." 

The  federal  exemption  derives 
from  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  which  bene- 
fits groups  "organized  and  operated 
exclusively  for  religious,  charita- 
ble, scientific,  testing  for  public 
safety,  literary,  or  educational  pur- 
poses ...  no  part  of  which  inures 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  individual.  .  .  ." 

Ouellet  said  the  Y  sold  its  dilapi- 
dated, 61 -year  old  building  and  left 
the  Civic  Center  in  1969,  taping  I* 
build  a  $15  million  budding  wind* 
proved  unrealistic.  He  said  it  has 
been  trying  to  erect  a  new  building 
in  the  Civic  Center  ever  since. 

Ouellet  expects  the  Downtown 
YMCA  to  provide  6,000  workers, 
2,000  youngsters  and  1,000  senior 
citizens  with  affordable  wellness 
and  fitness  programs. 

He  said  that  50%  of  the  build- 
ing's hours  will  be  available  to 
seniors  and  children,  primarily  at 
times  convenient  to  those  groups. 

The  majority  of  seniors'  pro- 
grams will  be  between  10  a.m.  and 
noon  and  between  2  and  4  p.m.  The 
principal  children's  programs  will 
take  place  after  school  and  on 
weekends. 

"The  primary  distinction  be- 
tween the  YMCA  and  health:  dubs 
is  that  we  provide  a  meaningful 
service  to  the  work  force,  to  the 
wellness,  fitness  and  spiritual  sides 
of  their  lives,  and  the  financial 
resources  from  that  work  can  be 
devoted  to  youths  and  seniors. 

"The  private  entrepreneur  might 


provide  health  and  wellness  to  the 
business  community  but  would 
stop  there.  His  primary  motive  is  to 
make  profit 

"Another  difference  is  that  our 
target  is  clerical  workers  and  gov- 
ernment employees,"  he  said. 
"That's  who  we  built  our  facility 
for."  Ouellet  said  upper- level  man- 
agers would  continue  to  use  more 
expensive  downtown  clubs,  such  as 
the  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club. 

Ouellet  also  said  that  the  Metro- 
politan Los  Angeles  YMCA  is  the 
largest  child -care  provider  in  the 
state,  serving  4,500  children  daily, 
aids  many  children  through  out- 
reach programs  and  offers  more 
than  200  low-cost  rooms  for  new 
arrivals  to  the  area. 

There  arc  25  YMCAs  in  metro- 
politan Los  Angeles,  including  one 
new  USC  and  another  near  MacAr- 
ttar  Park,  and  a  totti  of  54  in  Los 
Angeles  County. 

Poteatiar  Resoarce 

Ouellet  said  that  on  a  county- 
wide  basis,  the  average  full-privi- 
leged member  pays  only  about  $105 
a  year  for  all  activities  or  $37  a  year 
to  participate  in  only  one  activity. 

He  said  the  Y  would  be  a  poten- 
tial resource  for  220.000  downtown 
workers. 

The  new  three-story,  green  and 
metallic  building  with  large  win- 
dows will  include  a  three- foot - 
deep  pool  for  swimming  laps,  six 
handball  and  racquetball  courts, 
weights,  a  running  track,  a  chapel 
and  a  snack  bar  for  quick,  healthy 
lunches. 
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RICHMOND  NEWS  LEADER,  Richmond,  VA 
June  21,  1986 


Improve  programs  for  young, 
elderly,  disabled,  panel  urges 


By  Hugh  Robertson 
Nawi  L*ad*r  staff  wrttar 

A  Chesterfield  County  advisory 
committee  has  recommended  numer- 
ous improvements  in  the  county's 
programs  for  young  people,  the  elder- 
ly and  disabled,  and  families  in  need 
of  assistance. 

In  several  areas,  the  Chesterfield 
Human  Needs  Advisory  Committee 
noted  services  which  could  be  helpful 
are  non-existent  or  lack  adequate 
staffing. 

The  report,  which  contains  47  sepa- 
rate recommendations,  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  county  supervisors  and 
United  Way  of  Greater  Richmond 
which  sponsored  the  study.  Among 
the  recommendations: 

•  A  200-bed  expansion  of  the  coun- 
ty's nursing  home  which  would  more 
than  double  its  present  capacity  of 
194  beds.  More  than  200  people  are  on 
the  home's  waiting  list,  according  to 
the  committee.  If  expansion  is  not 
possible,  the  committee  suggested  the 
county  contract  with  private  nursing 
homes. 

•  The  county  should  persuade  pri- 
vate industry  to  provide  job-training 
opportunities  and  jobs  for  youths  who 
need  help  but  are  not  defined  as  "eco- 
nomically disadvantaged"'  and  thus 
are  not  eligible  for  existing  pro- 
grams. 

•  A  study  should  be  made  of  the 
tack  of  adequate  public  transporta- 
tion in  the  county.  The  committee 


found  that  many  persons  eligible  for 
various  assistance  programs  can't 
get  to  them. 

e  Programs  and  counseling  which 
deal  with  substance  abuse,  the  use  of 
alcohol  and  drugs,  should  be  installed 
at  all  county  middle  schools  and  high 
schools.  Education  about  substance 
abuse  should  be  made  available  to 
parents,  school  administrators  and 
teachers  "so  that  they  will  feel  com- 
petent to  identify  drug-related  prob- 
lems and  to  take  appropriate  actions 
for  remedying  them." 

•  The  county  should  establish  a 
full-time  position  for  the  coordination 
of  volunteer  efforts  in  various  assist- 
ance programs. 

•  "Family  Life"  education  should 
be  included  in  middle  sschool  and 
high  school  curricula  "to  help  stu- 
dents better  understand  the  issues 
concerning  pregnancy  and  parent- 
hood." Adolescent  males  should  be 
held  responsible  for  the  support  of 
children  they  father  and  affordable 
housing  and  day  care  services  should 
be  provided  for  the  children  of  adoles- 
cent mothers. 

•  A  major  effort  should  be  under- 
taken to  provide  group  and  apart- 
ment homes  and  care  for  persons  who 
are  mildly  to  moderately  retarded. 
Existing  homes  are  available  now  for 
only  "a  fraction"  of  those  in  need. 

•  A  "comprehensive"  center 
should  be  established  to  provide  day 
care  and  services  for  "developmen- 


tally  disabled"  adults. 

•  The  county  should  establish  a 
residential  facility  for  battered 
spouses  and  other  abused  family 
members.  No  such  facility  now  exists 
in  the  county  and  facilities  elsewhere 
in  the  Richmond  area  are  sometimes 
not  adequate,  the  committee  found. 

•  A  public-private  program  for  af- 
ter-school care  should  be  set  up  on  an 
experimental  basis  in  selected  ele- 
mentary schools  for  "latchkey"  chil- 
dren who  otherwise  would  be  at  home 
alone  after  school  hours.  A  "friendly 
line"  telephone  service  to  assist  the 
estimated  7,000  "latchkey"  children 
in  the  county,  ages  6  to  13,  also  should 
be  established. 

The  advisory  committee,  headed 
by  Robert  E.  Dowd,  was  formed  a 
year  ago  by  the  supervisors  and  Unit- 
ed Way  for  a  review  by  residents, 
rather  than  professionals,  of  county 
social  service  and  other  assistance 
programs. 

Because  of  the  wide  scope  of  pro- 
grams, the  commitee  confined  its 
study  to  youth  services,  care  facilities 
and  family  strengthening  services. 

In  more  general  recommendations, 
the  commitee  suggested  programs  be 
developed  to  provide  the  public  with 
information  on  services  available,  tne 
county  encourage  more  use  of  trained 
and  supervised  volunteers  and  thai 
communication  between  human  serv- 
ice agencies  in  the  county  be  im- 
proved. 
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KERRVHLE  TIMES,  Kerrville,  TX 

Charities  Tighten  Belts 
As  Oil  Industry  Slumps 


By  ALAN  SAYRE 

Associated  Press  Writer 

DALLAS  (AP)  —  The  pet- 
roleum industry's  recession  has 
brought  tight  times  to  charitable 
organizations,  many  of  which  are 
tightening  budgets  and  looking 
for  ways  to  make  fewer  dollars 
fund  increased  needs. 

The  downturn  in  Houston's 
once-booming,  oil-sensitive  eco- 
nomy, for  example,  is  being  felt 
full-force  by  the  United  Way  of 
the  Texas  Gulf  Coast,  which 
funds  agencies  in  Harris,  Fort 
Bend  and  Waller  counties. 

The  organization  expects  a 
$3.2  million  shortfall  in  its  fund- 
ing projections  for  about  80  char- 
itable agencies,  said  United  Way 
,  President  Betty  Beene. 

Last  fall,  $45  million  was 
pledged  to  the  United  Way,  but 
the  organization  now  projects 
that  as  much  as  13  percent  of  that 
amount  will  not  be  collected,  due 
primarily  to  layoffs  in  energy- 
related  businesses,  Ms.  Beene 
said. 

"People  who  made  pledges 
last  fall  are  no  longer  on  the  job, " 
she  said.  "The  layoffs  and  retire- 
ments that  are  occuring  in  our 
community  are  in  the  companies 
that  traditionally  give  heavy  sup- 
port" to  the  United  Way. 

At  the  same  time,  funding  re- 
quests from  Houston-area  agen- 
cies are  up  23  percent,  Ms. 
Beene  said. 

"The  same  environment  that 
dries  up  funds  is  the  same  en- 
vironment that  drives  needs  to 
record  levels,"  she  said.  , 

The  United  Way  has  withheld 
final  decisions  on  applications  for 
funding  from  nine  new  agencies 
and  is  studying  the  possibility  of 
merging  agencies  and  facilities, 
she  said. 

For  organizations  that  draw 
funding  directly  from  oil  royal- 
ties, the  effect  of  the  oil  price 
downturn  has  been  even  more 
dramatic. 

The  John  G.  and  Marie 
Kenedy  Foundation  in  Corpus 
Christi,  which  has  given  out  $62 
million  in  grants  since  1982,  de- 
rives a  large  portion  of  its  money 
from  royalties,  said  James  R. 
McCown,  the  foundation's 
general  manager. 

The  foundation  has  seen  a  16 
percent  drop  in  its  revenues  over 
the  past  year,  McCown  said. 

"We  had  some  new  wells  come 
on  line  in  the  past  year,"  he  said. 
"If  you  don't  count  these  new 
wells,  we'd  probably  be  down  55 
percent." 

The  foundation,  which  re- 
ceives about  100  requests  for 
funding  each  month,  faces  a 
tough  decision  on  who  to  allocate 
funds  to,  McCown  said. 

"We  get  far  more  requests 
than  we  can  fund.  What  we  do  is 
try  to  spread  our  money  as  far  as 
we  can,"  he  said. 


"The  same  environ' 
ment  that  dries  up  funds 
Is  the  same  environment 
that  drives  needs  to  re- 
cord levels." 

—  Betty  Beene 

President,  United  Way 

Of  Texas  Gulf  Coast 

Bob  Smith,  executive  director 
of  the  United  Way  of  Midland  in 
West  Texas,  calls  the  situation  in 
the  oil  patch  a  time  bomb. 
Although  his  group  has  collected 
about  two-thirds  of  its  $2.1  bul- 
lion in  pledges  from  last  fall,  offi- 
cials can't  tell  how  much  of  the 
rest  will  go  uncollected,  he  said. 

"As  people  leave  (jobs),  we 
won't  be  able  to  collect  on  payroll 
deductions,"  he  said. 

Many  regular  supporters 
already  have  told  United  Way 
officials  that  next  year's  pledges 
will  be  smaller,  he  said.  At  the 
same  time,  some  receiving  agen- 
cies are  in  need  of  increased  sup- 
port, he  said. 

Midland's  battered  women's 
shelter,  which  normally  can 
house  30  women  and  children  on 
overnight  stays,  recently  had  60 
residents,  an  increase  that  Smith 
attributed  to  increased  family 
stress  resulting  from  unemploy- 
ment and  economic  hardship. 

Ellen  Brown,  a  spokeswoman 
for  the  West  Texas  Rehabilita- 
tion Center  branch  in  San  Ange- 
lo,  said  her  organization  has  not 
yet  felt  the  effects  of  the  dual  eco- 
nomic punch  of  hard  times  in  the 
petroleum  and  agriculture  indus- 
tries. 

"Bat  I'm  sure  we're  going  to," 
she  said. 

However,  Ms.  Brown  said  she 
that  "when  times  are  tough, 
someone's  charity  is  more  on 
their  mind."  So  far,  many  contri- 
butors are  continuing  to  send  in 
checks  —  for  smaller  amounts  — 
and  other  occasional  supporters 
are  contributing  more  often,  she 
said. 

Gene  Hayman,  business  man- 
ager for  Cal  Farley's  Boys' 
Ranch,  located  near  Amarillo, 
said  individual  contributors  have 
been  coming  through,  despite 
the  region's  economic  downturn. 

Royalties  aren't  a  vital  part  of 
the  organization's  budget,  but 
the  oil  price  drop  might  affect 
some  individual  contributions, 
he  said. 

"We're  fortunate  that  some 
people  have  left  us  some  mineral 
activities,"  he  said.  "That's  not  a 
great  part  of  our  income.  We're 
not  that  dependent  on  that." 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST,  Washington,  D.C. 
July  4,  1986 

New  Reprieve 

for 

'Nontraditional'  Charities 

0PM  Rules  Would  Have  Restricted 
Recipients  of  Federal  Fund  Drive 

By  Susan  Benesch 


Washington  Poat  Staff  Writer 


Efforts  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  to  exclude  "nontradi- 
tional"  charities  from  the  govern- 
ment-wide fund-raising  drive  have 
been  put  on  hold  for  another  year. 

The  latest  round  in  a  10-year  fight 
over  access  to  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion in  federal  employes'  charitable 
donations  was  completed  when  Pres- 
ident Reagan  signed  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  Wednesday. 

A  section  of  the  bill  blocks  reg- 
ulations issued  April  4  by  the  0PM. 
Those  regulations  proposed  to  re- 
strict proceeds  from  the  annual 
Combined  Federal  Campaign  to  tra- 
ditional charities  that  work  directly 
on  health  and  welfare  and  "help 
lessen  the  burdens  on  government." 
Groups  that  spend  more  than  15 
percent  of  their  budgets  on  lobby- 
ing or  lawsuits  also  were  excluded. 

The  legislation,  however,  would 
require  this  year's  campaign  to  in- 
clude all  charitable  groups  that 
were  eligible  in  1984  and  1985. 
The  provision  will  affect  only  the 
1986  campaign,  which  will  take 
place  in  the  fall. 

The  Combined  Federal  Cam- 
paign, which  netted  $130  million 
last  year,  is  the  way  millions  of  ci- 
vilian and  military  federal  employes 
"give  at  the  office."  Therefore,  it  is 
an  important  source  for  charities. 


See  '0PM,'  P. 17 
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Critics  charged  that  the  OPM  was 
trying  to  exclude  "nontraditional" 
charities  that  work  on  minority,  wo- 
men's, environmental  or  consumer 
issues,  since  many  of  these  would 
have  been  excluded  under  the  re- 
striction on  lobbying  and  lawsuits. 

Rules  proponents  said  there  was 
no  political  motivation  and  that  they 
were  an  attempt  to  simplify  the  cam- 
paign and  make  it  more  fair. 

"The  target  of  those  rules  was  to 
kick  out  the  charities  that  had  been 
raising  questions  about  administra- 
tion policies,"  charged  Robert  0. 
Bothwell,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Responsive 
Philanthropy,  which  comprises  250 
nontraditional  charities. 

Organizations  such  as  the  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  Fund,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  Sierra  Ciub 
and  the  Children's  Defense  Fund 
would  not  have  been  eligible,  accord- 
ing to  Cynthia  Bradley,  legislative 
assistant  to  Rep.  Steny  H.  Hover 
(D-Md).  Hoyer  sponsored  the  meas- 
ure in  the  House,  and  Sen.  Mark  0. 
Hatfield  (R-Ore.)  was  its  Senate 
sponsor. 

Bothwell  said  that  five  nontradi- 
tional national  charitable  groups 
would  have  been  excluded  under 
the  OPM  rules  "for  each  of  those  on 
the  conservative  side  of  the  fence.'' 

Although  the  measure  provides 
only  for  this  year's  campaign,  Both- 
well  said  he  is  optimistic  because  the 
measure  shows  "Congress  is  now 
willing  to  step  in"  on  this  issue. 

The  main  traditional  charity  in  the 
Combined  Federal  Campaign  has 
been  the  United  Way,  which  opposed 
overruling  the  OPM  regulations. 
Other  traditional  charities  are  na- 
tional health  groups  fighting  diseases 
such  as  heart  disease  or  cancer. 

The  legal  basis  for  the  OPM  rules 
was  a  Supreme  Court  decision  one 
year  ago  that  "the  government  does 
not  violate  the  First  Amendment 
when  it  limits  participation  in  order 
to  minimize  disruption  to  the  federal 
work  place,  to  ensure  the  success  of 
the  fund-raising  effort  or  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  political  favoritism. ' 


RECORD- JOURNAL,  Meriden,  CT 
July  9,  1986 

EDITORIALS 


Casa  joins  United  Way 


If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  institu- 
tional determination,  La  Casa  Bori- 
cua  de  Meriden  has  shown  it. 

It  began  eight  and  a  half  years 
ago  when  60  Meriden  Hispanic  resi- 
dents met  on  a  winter  night  in  the 
basement  of  the  old  Jefferson  Mid- 
die  School  to  face  a  problem  no  one 
liked.  Although  Hispanics  made  up 
13  percent  of  the  city's  population, 
they  had  almost  no  political  clout, 
suffered  immensely  from  poverty, 
had  few  connections  with  the  rest  of 
Meriden's  residents,  faced  a  lan- 
guage barrier  and  a  daunting  drop- 
out rate  among  teenagers,  and  had 
no  network  set  up  for  helping  them- 
selves. They  were  disorganized,  de- 
moralized and  largely  ignored  by 
the  rest  of  the  city.  A  board  of  direc- 
tors for  the  fledgling  organization 
was  elected  that  night,  and  the 
struggle  began. 

To  say  La  Casa  Boricua  had  rough 
going  at  first  would  be  putting  it 
mildly.  It  still  has  rough  going,  and 
the  problems  of  the  Hispanic  com- 
munity are  far  from  over.  But  when 
the  United  Way  of  Meriden  and  Wal- 
lingford  accepted  the  group  as  a 
member  agency  last  month,  a  mile- 
stone was  reached.  Among  La  Casa 
Boricua's  major  problems  has  been 
legitimacy;  repeatedly  other  sec- 
tors of  the  city  have  refused  to  take 
it  seriously,  to  regard  its  contribu- 
tions and  programs  as  valuable  or 
credible. 

La  Casa  went  through  several  di- 
rectors after  its  first  programs  were 
set  up.  There  was  some  squabbling 
over  turf  with  other  agencies,  and 
there  was  criticism  over  adminis- 
tration and  bookkeeping.  The  group 


had  its  first  offices  in  a  storefront  on 
Miller  Street,  then  moved  into  a  Col- 
ony Street  building  bought  by  the 
city  witn  Community  Development 
grants.  The  office  was  burglarized. 
Staffing  rose  and  fell:  at  one  low 
point  in  1981,  there  was  no  director, 
no  program  underway,  and  a  paid 
staff  of  one. 

But  La  Casa  recovered.  It  started 
a  bilingual  job  training  program  in 
electronics  at  Wilcox  Tech,  it  began 
to  train  nursing  assistants,  it  offered 
a  Graduate  Equivalency  Diploma 
program,  it  offered  help  with  hous- 
ing problems  and  food  emergencies 
and  found  tutors  for  youngsters  with 
school  problems.  It  has  established 
its  presence  and  its  permanence  in 
the  city. 

Acceptance  by  United  Way  is  like 
the  Good  Housekeeping  seal  of  ap- 
proval. A  secure  and  established  La 
Casa  will  receive  a  yearly  review 
and  technical  assistance  as  needed 
with  its  bookeeping  and  red  tape 
cutting.  United  Way  membership 
also  represents  a  secure  fiscal  fu- 
ture for  La  Casa. 

But  Meriden  as  a  whole  will  bene- 
fit: a  group  of  8,000  people  is  too 
large  a  group  to  be  disconnected 
from  the  life  of  the  city,  known  and 
represented  only  through  rumor  and 
innuendo. 

Among  La  Casa  Boricua's  major 
objectives  has  been  to  integrate  the 
Hispanic  community  into  the  rest  of 
Meriden.  It's  just  taken  a  big  step  in 
that  direction.  It  deserves  congratu- 
lations without  patronizing:  Casa 
has  earned  those  congratulations 
the  hard  way. 
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NEWSWEEK 
July  14,   1986 


Fund  Raising  and  the  Good-Time  Shrine 


Charity,  wrote  Oscar  Wilde, 
creates  a  m  ultitude  of  sins. 
FortheShriners,  itseemsalso 


.  EVE  ARNOLD— MAGNUM 

'Confusing':  Shriners 


to  have  inspired  high  living. 
The  Orlando  Sentinel  re- 
ported last  week  that  the 
880,000-member  fraternal 
organization — whose  circus- 
es raise  funds  for  hospitals  for 
crippled  children — has  been 
using  much  of  the  money  it 
collects  for  the  members'  own 
entertainment,  food  and  trav- 
el. Culling  records  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  re- 
porters found  that  the  fra- 
ternity— whose  official  in- 
signia is  the  head  of  a  sphinx 
— had  a  history  of  question- 
able record  keeping  and 
seemingly  inflated  overhead. 
In  1984,  for  example,  76  of 
the  Shriners'  185  temples 
raised  $10.4  million  from 
the  public  for  medical  care 
for  disabled  children,  but 
gave  only  $2.7  million  to  the 
hospitals. 


The  report  was  so  well  doc- 
umented that  Shriner  offi- 
cials could  not  ignore  its 
conclusions.  Instead,  they 
promised  to  reprimand  mem- 
bers who  misrepresented 
fund-raising  efforts.  Still, 
Imperial  Potentate  Walker 
Kisselburgh,  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  Los  Angeles  last 
week,  donned  his  red  fez  and 
called  a  press  conference  to 
denounce  the  Sentinel  sto- 
ry. He  claimed  the  paper 
blamed  the  organization  as 
a  whole  for  poor  judgment 
by  officers  of  affiliate  lodges. 
"We  have  a  very  confusing 
organization,"  Kisselburgh 
said.  Later,  many  of  the 
30,000  Shriners  did  what 
they  seem  to  do  best — throw 
parties  and  overrun  the  local 
watering  holes. 
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FAMILY  CIRCLE 
August  1,   1986 

WOMEN  TODAY 

CAN  HAVING 
A  BABY  COST 
YOU  YOUR  JOB? 

If  you  take  time  out  to  have  a 
baby  and  expect  to  get  your 
old  job  back,  you  may  be  in 
for  a  surprise.  Learn  about 
your  legal  rights  now — and 
how  a  proposed  new  law 
could  protect  you  in  the  future. 
BY  CAROL  KLEIMAN 
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W'  hen  Lynn  Anderson  gave 
birth  to  her  daughter, 
Rebecca,  in  October  1980, 
she  was  able  to  negotiate  a  four-and- 
a-half-month  maternity  leave.  Two 
and  a  half  years  later,  when  her 
second  child,  David,  was  born,  she 
managed  to  get  two  and  a  half 
months  off.  A  public  relations  spe- 
cialist for  United  Foundation  in 
Detroit,  Lynn  combined  unused  sick 
leave,  vacation  and  personal  days  to 
get  the  time  she  needed. 

Lynn  Anderson  was  lucky — her 
company  was  very  cooperative.  She 
also  knew  her  rights.  "That  makes  a 
big  difference,"  she  says. 

Lynn's  rights — and  yours — are 
protected  by  the  Federal  Pregnancy 
Discrimination  Act  of  1978.  The  law 
states  that  a  woman  cannot  be 
refused  a  job,  denied  a  promotion  or 
fired  because  of  pregnancy.  It  also 
requires  that  any  company  with  em- 
ployee disability  policies  treat  preg- 
nancy like  any  other  short-term  dis- 
ability. In  other  words,  if  a  company 
gives  six  weeks'  paid  disability  leave 
to  an  employee  who  is  recuperating 
from  a  heart  attack  or  other  illness, 
then  those  same  benefits  must  be 
extended  to  a  pregnant  employee. 
And  if  the  company's  policy  allows  ill 
or  disabled  workers  to  combine  sick 


Carol  Kleiman,  associate  financial  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  writes  a  nationally 
syndicated  column,  "Women  at  Work. " 
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leave  and  vacation  days  to  extend 
paid  disability  time,  then  new  moth- 
ers are  equally  entitled. 

Unfortunately,  the  Pregnancy  Dis- 
crimination Act  is  often  not  enough 
protection  for  the  nation's  50  million 
working  women — 60%  of  whom 
work  for  companies  that  offer  little 
or  no  disability  leave.  (And  accord- 
ing to  the  bipartisan  Congressional 
Caucus  for  Women's  Issues,  employ- 
ees least  likely  to  have  such  bene- 
fits are,  not  surprisingly,  those  in 
female-dominated  or  part-time  em- 
ployment.) But  perhaps  the  biggest 
problem  is  that  the  Pregnancy  Dis- 
crimination Act  does  not  deal  with 
the  issue  of  job  protection.  Many 
women  still  lose  their  jobs  after 
taking  pregnancy  leave.  Others  re- 
turn to  work  to  find  they've  been  de- 
moted to  lower-paying  positions. 

That  insecurity  can  have  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  working  women 
and  their  families.  As  Lynn  Anderson 
says,  "If  I  had  been  in  a  situation 
where  I  could  have  lost  my  job,  I'd 
have  thought  twice  about  having  a 
second  baby.  My  husband,  the  whole 
family  would  have  suffered." 

That's  what  happened  to  Lillian 


Garland,  a  receptionist  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Federal  Savings  and  Loan  As- 
sociation. Lillian  did  lose  her  job 
when  she  took  two  months  off  after 
the  cesarean  birth  of  her  daughter  in 
1982.  In  most  states,  she  would  have 
had  no  legal  recourse.  But  California 
has  a  law  that  provides  up  to  four 
months  of  job-protected  maternity 
leave — even  at  companies  without 
job  protection  for  other  disabled 
employees.  The  California  Depart- 
ment of  Fair  Employment  and  Hous- 
ing took  Lillian's  employers  to  court, 
and  she  got  her  job  back. 

This  case  has  since  become  the 
focus  of  national  attention  on 
and  debate  over  the  issue  of 
parental  leave.  The  California  Feder- 
al Savings  and  Loan  Association  and 
many  employer  associations  con- 
tend that  the  California  statute  is  un- 
constitutional because  it  grants  spe- 
cial rights  only  to  women.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  will  hear  the  case 
this  fall. 

Susan  Deller  Ross,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity Law  Center  and  director  of  its 
Sex  Discrimination  Clinic,  thinks  it's 
wrong  to  have  state  laws  that  grant 
special  rights  on  the  basis  of  preg- 
nancy. "We  need  protection  for 
everyone — regardless  of  pregnancy 
or  sex,"  she  says. 
But  Mary  Ellen  Gale,  a  professor  at 

See   'Women,'   P. 20 
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Whittier  College  School  of  Law  and 
president  of  the  Southern  California 
affiliate  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  (in  Los  Angeles),  disagrees. 
"The  California  statute  rectifies  the 
imbalance  between  women  and  men," 
says  Gale.  "Men  don't  have  to  make 
the  choice  between  career  and  family, 
but  women  do." 

With  20  million  mothers  now  in  the 
work  force,  pressure  is  mounting  for  a 
national  solution  to  the  problems  of 
employed  parents:  What  happens  to 
the  worker,  her  job  and  the  entire 
family  when  a  baby  is  born? 

In  April  1985,  Rep.  Patricia 
Schroeder  (D-Colo.)  introduced  the 
nation's  first  Federal  parental  leave 
bill,  giving  both  women  and  men  un- 
paid time  off  for  child  care.  In  March 
1986,  the  bill  was  reintroduced  in  the 
House  as  the  Parental  and  Medical 
Leave  Act  of  1986  (HJR.  4300).  It  was 
also  introduced  in  the  Senate  (S.  2278). 

The  bill  would  allow  new  mothers 
— or  fathers — to  take  up  to  18  weeks 
of  unpaid,  job-protected  parental 
leave  over  a  two-year  period  to  care 
for  a  newborn,  newly  adopted  or  seri- 
ously ill  child.  (It  would  also  allow  any 
seriously  ill  or  injured  worker  to  take 
up  to  26  weeks  unpaid,  job-protected 
medical  leave.) 

Job  security  is  a  crucial  issue  for 
working  mothers.  'To  be  able  to  have 
four  months  off  after  the  birth  of  a 
child,  even  without  pay,  and  to  have 
your  job  back  when  you  return — 
that's  going  to  make  for  a  healthier 
family  relationship,"  says  Schroeder. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  believe  it  is  an 
unwarranted  intrusion  into  the  way 
private  businesses  are  run  and  would 
be  a  financial  burden  for  employers, 
especially  in  small  businesses  that 
cannot  do  without  even  one  employee 
for  long  periods  of  time. 

"Many  large  employers  have  already 
instituted  progressive  policies  for 
pregnancy  and  child-care  leave  for 
women  and  men,"  says  Stephen  A. 
Bokat,  general  counsel  for  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  favors 
parental  leave  but  not  a  Federal  law 
mandating  it.  "Let  the  marketplace  do 
what  it's  been  doing,"  he  says. 


B 


(  ut  according  to  Catalyst,  an 
.organization  that  works  with 
'  corporations  to  develop  career 
and  family  options,  a  responsive 
parental-leave  policy  will  benefit  em- 
ployers, too. 

"Women  are  44%  of  the  work  force, 
and  employers  can  no  longer  afford 
not  to  have  good  parental-leave  poli- 
cies," says  Margaret  Meiers,  Catalyst 
program  coordinator.  "Employers 
have  invested  time  and  money  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  women — and  they 
can't  afford  to  lose  their  investment." 
If  passed,  the  Parental  and  Medical 
Leave  Act  would  effectively  resolve 
the  issues  raised  in  the  California  case 
by  extending  parental-leave  rights  to 
both  sexes.  But  meantime,  women 
have  to  rely  on  the  Pregnancy  Discrim- 
ination Act  and  the  policies  of  their 
companies.  What  can  you  count  on? 
As  long  as  your  company  has  a  dis- 
ability policy  and  you've  fulfilled  your 
minimum  service  requirements,  the 
company  is  required  by  law  to  pay  you 
the  same  disability  leave  (usually  four 
to  six  weeks)  given  any  worker  with  a 
short-term  disability.  Any  additional 
time  you  request  depends  on  three 
important  factors:  how  valuable  a 
worker  you  are,  how  dispensable 
you'll  be  to  your  department  during 
the  time  you  wish  to  take  off  and  how 
long  you've  been  employed  by  the 
company.  In  negotiating  your  leave, 
follow  these  guidelines  from  Anne 
Ladky,  executive  director  of  Women 
Employed,  a  national  organization  of 
working  women  based  in  Chicago. 
STEP  ONE:  GATHER  INFORMATION 
Learn  all  you  can  about  your  com- 
pany's short-term  disability  policies: 
the  use  of  vacation  and  sick  leave;  the 
length  of  time  jobs  are  held  open  for 
workers  following  disability;  and  the 
rules  for  a  personal  leave  of  absence 
for  child  care.  Check  your  health  in- 
surance coverage  to  make  sure  it's  the 
same  for  maternity  as  for  other  medi- 
cal costs.  Decide  with  your  doctor 
how  much  time  off  you'll  need. 


STEP  TWO:  TALK  TO  YOUR  BOSS 

Discuss  the  company's  policies  with 
your  manager  and  make  sure  the  two 
of  you  agree  on  them.  Outline  your 
plans  and  give  approximate  dates  for 
your  last  day  of  work  and  for  your  re- 
turn. Make  clear  that  you  want  to 
come  back  to  the  same  job  or  a  com- 
parable one.  If  the  negotiations  are 
not  going  well,  remind  your  boss  of 
your  good  past  performance  and  the 
times  you've  handled  extra  re- 
sponsibility by  coming  in  early  or 
working  late  or  on  weekends. 

If  your  boss  agrees  with  your  re- 
quest, the  discussion  can  end  there.  If 
company  policy  has  to  be  checked 
with  the  personnel  department,  find 
out  when  you  can  expect  an  answer.  If 
your  request  is  refused,  find  out  if  oth- 
er employees  with  similar  positions 
and  backgrounds  have  been  allowed 
the  time  you're  being  denied,  and  let 
your  boss  know  about  them. 
STEP  THREE:  FOLLOW  UP 
Write  a  short  memo  to  your  boss  out- 
lining what  was  agreed  to  in  your 
meeting.  Spell  it  all  out,  including  the 
company's  policies  and  your  plans  for 
pregnancy  leave. 

If  the  meeting  was  unproductive, 
write  a  summary  for  yourself  of  every- 
thing that  happened  in  order  to  docu- 
ment your  case.  And  remember,  if  you 
feel  you've  been  discriminated  against 
or  have  lost  your  job  because  of  being 
pregnant,  take  Professor  Ross's  ad- 
vice: "Run,  don't  walk  to  the  nearest 
office  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission." 
For  a  free  copy  of'How  to  Protect  Your 
Rights  Under  the  Pregnancy  Law, " 
send  a  self-addressed,  stamped, 
business-size  envelope  to  Women 
Employed  Institute,  5  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  IL  60603.  m 
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July  21,  1986 

United  Way  aims  to  give  girls  fairer  shake 


By  Mireya  Navarro 

OF  THE  EXAMINER  STAFF 


The  United  Way  of  the  Bay  Area, 
partly  in  response  to  the  discovery 
that  it  had  been  shortchanging 
girls'  programs  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year,  is  shift- 
ing its  funding  priorities  and  cata- 
lyzing a  campaign  for  women's 
equality. 

For  starters,  the  Bay  Area  agen- 
cy is  increasing  the  funding  of  girls' 
agencies  by  $854,000  a  year  to  re- 
dress a  historical  imbalance  in  its 
allocations  to  boys'  and  girls' 
groups.  The  organization  also  has 
decided  to  channel  more  money 
and  resources  to  women's  pro- 
grams and  to  prod  local  corporate, 
philanthropic  and  government 
leaders  to  give  priority  to  women's 
needs  in  their  policies. 

Such  commitment  is  a  first 
among  the  2,200  United  Way  agen- 
cies in  the  country  and,  according 
to  United  Way  of  America  spokes- 
man Steve  Delfin,  likely  to  be  imi- 
tated by  others  in  the  network.  He 
said  no  figures  were  available  on 
the  extent  of  the  funding  imbal- 
ance nationwide. 

However,  in  the  one  category 
where  fair  comparisons  could  be 
made,  Girl  Scouts  and  Boy  Scouts,  a 
national  gap  is  clear:  The  males  get 
$57.4  million  for  515  councils,  the 
girls  only  $36.7  million  for  494  coun- 
cils. 

"Girl  Scouts  councils  tend  to  be  a 
little  more  self-reliant  —  they  have 
cookie  sales,"  Delfin  explained.  "Al- 
so, the  Boy  Scouts  have  been 
around  longer." 

Collectively.  United  Way  agen- 
cies raised  $2.3  billion  last  year  for 
37,000  health  and  human  service 
groups  nationwide.  United  Way  of 
the  Bay  Area  (UWBA,)  which  dis- 
tributes $28  million  a  year  to  270 
programs  in  five  counties,  is  among 
the  largest  givers  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Women's  groups  say  they've 
been  given  a  significant  boost 


"A  funding  agency  as  important 
as  United  Way  has  taken  up  the 
issue  of  women  and  girls,  and 
they're  saying  we're  important," 
said  Roma  Guy,  co-director  of  the 
San  Francisco-based  Women's 
Foundation.  "They  can't  be  dis- 
missed as  easily.  It  gives  legitimacy 
to  the  struggle." 

"It  may  encourage  other  funders 
to  be  more  supportive  of  services 
for  girls  and  women,"  said  Pat 
Loomes,  executive  director  of  the 
San  Leandro  Girls  Club.  "We  hope 
it'll  have  a  ripple  effect" 

Both  the  Women's  Foundation 
and  the  Girls  Club  played  a  role  in 
United  Way's  rethinking.  Both 
were  represented  on  a  task  force 
the  agency  convened  last  year  for 
an  in-depth  look  at  the  service 
needs  of  women  and  girls. 

The  task  force  report,  completed 
in  May,  documents  the  Increasing 
inequalities  facing  women  in  em- 
ployment, health  and  other  areas.  It 
recommended  that  the  UWBA 
board  of  directors  makes  services 
for  women  and  girls  a  funding  pri- 
ority for  at  least  the  next  five  years 
and  foster  action  in  the  community 
and  government  to  improve  condi- 
tions for  women. 

The  report  noted  that  low-in- 
come women,  particularly  the  el- 
derly and  disabled,  minorities,  sin- 
gle mothers,  lesbians  and  women 
taking  care  of  ill  or  frail  family 
members,  bore  a  greater  burden  of 
hardship  among  females.  The  task 
force  has  said  that  funding  should 
first  go  to  programs  addressing  ca- 
reer and  leadership  development, 
teen  age  pregnancy  and  physical 
and  sexual  assault  of  women. 

Made  up  of  representatives  from 
business,  women's  groups  and  pub- 
lic and  community-based  agencies, 
the  task  force  also  stressed  that  im- 
proving women's  lives  would  take 
more  than  the  goodwill  of  one  insti- 
tution. 

"Parents  can  tell  daughters  to 
prepare  for  self-sufficiency,"  the 
report  said.  "Schools  can  educate 


her  in  math,  science  and  other  tech- 
nical fields Employers  can  have 

entry-level  procedures  which  route 
women  into  jobs  with  opportunity 
for  advancement." 

The  UWBA,  which  adopted  the 
recommendations,  has  agreed  to 
lead  the  way.  Kathy  Deamer,  the 
agency's  manager  of  research  and 
policy  analysis,  said  that  a  commit- 
tee out  of  the  task  force  was  plan- 
ning presentations  to  school  offi- 
cials, employers,  legislators,  fund- 
ing agencies  and  others. 

"We're  very  interested  in  having 
the  recognition  of  the  barriers  fac- 
ing women  and  girls  be  known  to 

See  'Equality,'   P. 22 
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thc  sectors  that  help  shape  the  lives 
of  women  and  girls,"  she  said.  "We 
want  to  play  an  advisory  and  cata- 
lyst role  in  bringing  recognition 
and  change." 

The  effort  comes  barely  a  year 
after  United  Way  agencies  and  oth- 
er funding  organizations  were 
blasted  by  the  Girls  Clubs  of  Ameri- 
ca for  "dollar  discrimination" 
against  girls.  Funding  for  girls'  pro- 
grams have  traditionally  been  low- 
er than  that  for  boys'  programs, 
Girls  Clubs  charged,  estimating  the 
inequity  at  $3  for  boys  for  every  $1 
for  girls. 

UWBA  looked  into  the  matter 
last  year  at  the  urging  of  several 
local  women's  groups  and  acknowl- 
edged that  it  was  giving  boys' 
groups  such  as  the  Boys  Club  and 
the  Boy  Scouts  $2.5  million  com- 
pared with  $1.7  million  to  their  fe- 
male counterparts. 

The  gap  in  the  funding  of  com- 
parable groups  was  $300,000,  Dea- 
mer  said.  The  additional  $554,000 
"imbalance"  is  the  amount  that 
UWBA  gave  boys'  services  for 
which  there  were  no  comparable 
girls'  services,  she  said. 

The  agency  adjusted  the  alloca- 
tions and  set  aside  the  $554,000  for 
the  expansion  of  girls'  services  in 
the  five  Bay  Area  counties.  It  also 
formed  the  task  force. 

The  moves  capped  four  years 
during  which  the  agency  had  grad- 
ually focused  attention  on  and  im- 
proved funding  for  women,  accord- 
ing to  UWBA  officials.  Currently, 
they  said,  the  agency  earmarks  $3.7 
million,  including  75  percent  of  its 
special  needs  fund,  to  women's  ser- 
vices such  as  battered-women's 
shelters,  health  clinics  and  lesbians' 
legal  aid. 

In  April,  the  Girls  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica awarded  UWBA  its  annual  "Eq- 
uity Funding  Award." 

"We  applaud  them  for  taking 
the  lead,"  said  Heather  Johnston 
Nickolson,  director  of  the  Girls 
Clubs  national  resource  center. 
"We  have  done  studies  trying  to 
track  this  (gender  gaps  in  funding), 
and  the  United  Way  of  the  Bay 
Area  is  far  ahead  of  its  time  making 
corrections." 


Nickolson  said  the  aid  was  cru- 
cial at  a  time  when  government 
funding  of  programs  affecting 
women  was  being  reduced.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Women's  Research  and 
Education  Institute,  the  research 
arm  of  the  congressional  caucus  on 
women's  issues,  federal  money  for 
programs  such  as  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  and  child 
support  enforcement  has  gone 
down  by  an  average  4  percent  since 
1980. 

Steven  Lieberman,  director  of 
Northern  California  Grantmakers, 
conceded  that  there  had  been  a  his- 
torical inequality  in  philanthropic 
giving.  He  attributed  the  differ- 
ences to  several  factors. 

"One  is  you  had  less  women  and 
girls'  organizations,  so  you  had  an 
imbalance  there,"  he  said.  "If  you 
look  at  the  women's  movement, 
you're  talking  about  a  fairly  new 
movement  in  a  way.  You  have  those 
kinds  of  organizations  competing 
with  organizations  that  have  been 
around  for  100  years." 

UWBA's  spokesman  Tim  Dayon- 
ot  also  said  that  only  recently  have 


more  women  had  become  leaders 
in  philanthropies.  UWBA,  for  ex- 
ample, now  has  13  women  in  its 
31-member  board  of  directors,  and 
four  of  them  are  board  officers. 

Roma  Guy,  of  the  Women's 
Foundation,  which  was  created  in 
1980  in  response  to  the  funding  dif- 
ficulties faced  by  women  and  now 
gives  out  $1 50,000  a  year  to  women's 
projects,  said: 

"Several  of  us  who  formed  the 
Women's  Foundation  had  been 
raising  money  for  violence-against- 
women  projects  for  about  10  years, 
and  we  found  that  foundations 
weren't  that  interested  in  us.  We'd 
go  in  and  ask  for  money  for  a  bat- 
tered-women's shelter,  and  they'd 
say  that  the  problem  didn't  exist,  or 
that  the  problem  wasn't  as  bad." 

Lieberman  said  that,  increasing- 
ly, grantmakers  had  tackled  the 
problem,  and  "today  the  balance  is 
still  not  equal,  but  it's  starting  to 
move  in  the  right  direction."  He 
represents  80  foundations,  corpo- 
rate givers  and  other  funders  in 
Northern  California,  including 
UWBA  and  the  San  Francisco 
Foundation,  the  largest 

Lieberman  said  UWBA's  initia- 
tive was  significant  in  that  "what 
they've  done  is  to  move  it  from  a 
woman's  issue  to  a  community  is- 
sue." 

According  to  the  task  force  re- 
port to  UWBA,  nationwide  data 
shows  that: 

•  More  than  half  of  all  families 
receiving  welfare  benefits  are 
headed  by  women  who  are  or  were 
teen-age  mothers 

•  Eighty  percent  of  women  are 
concentrated  in  the  three  lowest- 
paid  occupational  categories,  and  in 
California  women  earn  only  54 
cents  for  every  dollar  earned  by 
men. 

•  The  number  of  women  alco- 
holics is  increasing  at  twice  the  rate 
as  for  men. 

•  Between  20  and  50  percent  of 
all  wives  are  abused  by  their  hus- 
bands, and  37  percent  of  wives  initi- 
ating divorce  proceedings  nation- 
wide cite  physical  violence  as  their 
complaint 
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